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WHAT COLONEL PICKETT WAS GOING 
TO DO ABOUT THAT MILLION. 

“T said that if I had $550,000, I would lay 
down the $500,000, which was the minimum 
‘pile’ these gentlemen wanted, and be contented 
to live the remainder of my days on the $50,000, 
or to live in ‘sackcloth and ashes, if necessary. 
Mappox said to me that if I could succeed in 
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“You must remember that this was on Sunday, and it was not in a bar-room. He said that he would buy these fellows as readily as he would buy pigs, or words to that 


effect, in which I coincided with him in the 


the public had just received, information from Oregon w 


Mr. MORRISSEY.”—COLONEL PICKETT. 
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orty millions of people; but he said that we all knew that TILDEN was elected, and that he had just received, or 
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try could furnish, would have been a 
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COMPROMISE. 


YHE plan of settlement of the Presiden- 
tial dispute has been condemned and 
derided as a compromise, and members of 
@'ongress and others have declared that 
compromises are always fatal to those who 
favor them. There have been, also, copious 
references to the old slavery compromises, 
and to the rejection of compromise by the 
Republicans in 1260 and 1261, after the elec- 
tion of Mr. LINCOLN, until it is quite clear 
that the veheinent objectors are unfamiliar 
with two things—one, that compromise is 
not in itself wrong; and the other, that in 
the present adjustment there ‘is-no com- 
promise whatever of acknowledged rights. 
There is simply a reference to arbitration 
of a dispute tor which, by common consent 
of both sides, no remedy existed. The set- 
tlement is a provision adopted by agree- 


ment. It is an arbitration of differences. - 


So far it is a compromise. But there is 
nothing culpable in that. The reference 
of the Alabama dispute between the United 
States and England to the Geneva Tribunal 
Was a compromise in the same sense. But 
it was a compromise showing the highest 
courage and wisdom and humanity. It was 
not a surrender of moral principle or un- 
doubted right. It was merely the surrender 
of a resolution to insist upon our own way, 
because it was our own way, as the only 
right way. Such a compromise is a com- 
manding duty, but it is possible only to 
great and wise and heroic natures and na- 
tions. 

The CRITTENDEN compromise, and all the 
wretched make-shifts to avoid the inevita- 
ble, which preceded the war, were proposi- 
tions of a deliberate surrender of undoubted 
aud unquestionable legal and moral rights. 


-s Nobody doubted that Mr. LINCOLN had been 


constitutionally elected. But it was urged 
that his election was thought in the Slave 
States to endanger their property, so that 
they meant to secede and make trouble, and, 
in order to placate this apprehension, the 
Free States were besought to agree to sur- 
render free territory to the chances of slav- 
ery. But this was the very point of the 
controversy that had created the Republic- 
an. party. The non-extension of slavery 
was the great question upon which the 
country had been asked to pronounce. It 
had decided by a clear and conceded con- 
stitutional majority that slavery should not 
he extended. And the defeated party then 
proposed, as a condition of its acquiescence 
‘in the lawful and unquestioned result, that 
slavery should be extended. This was the 
compromise offered in 1860 and 1861; and it 
was most righteously refused. But had the 
present case then arisen, had there been a 
dispute as to the lawful election of Mr. L1n- 
COLN, with no provision in the Constitution 
or the laws to settle it, and only the claim 
of one party that the House could decide, 
and of the other that the President of the 
Senate, in the absence of legislation, must, 
from the, necessity of the case, decide all 
questions, then a mutual agreement to refer 
the decision to a tribunal, the most respect- 
able and impartial and able that the coun- 
bom- 

promise, indeed, but a compromise which 
every brave and patriotic man would have 
been morally bound to support. For what 
would have been the issue had there been a 
flaw in-the title of President LrincoLN? Or 
what the consequence if BRECKINRIDGE had 
had the sole and final power to decide ev- 
ery question in regard to the electoral vote ? 
Those who denounce the settlement as a 
compromise, meaning a cowardly and base 
surrender of undoubted and unquestionable 


rights, forget that the Constitution not only 
does not provide for, but does not even con- 
template, the dispute that-has arisen. The 
glory of the settlement is that it proves the 
highest capacity of the American people for 
self-government by their subordination, in a 
critical moment, of party passion to patriot- 
ism. Ifthe Republicans had merely insist- 
ed that HAYES was elected, and that if any 
question arose, the President of the Senate 
must, from the necessity of the case, decide 
it finally; and the Democrats had insisted 
that TILDEN was elected, and that the de- 
cision of the President of the Senate could 
not bind the House—what moral principle, 
what right, would have been at stake? 
What would there have been but opposing 
theories upon a trouble for which by com- 
mon consent from the beginning the Consti- 
tution does not provide ? If any body thinks 
that the harmonious agreement of both 
sides to leave a question which neither 
could satisfactorily settle to an arbitration 
in which both should acquiescé is a coward- 
ly or unnecessary compromise, it is because 
he doubts the justice of his own side or his 
ability to establish it, or the courage of the 
other side to maintain its convictions. 

The compromises with slavery were al- 
ways wounds of liberty. They gained noth- 
ing, and did not avert the war. But they 
were wrong not because they were compro- 
mises, but because they were sacrifices of 
moral right, of justice and humanity. Nat- 
urally, therefore, the word compromise has 
become odious to those who were trained in 
the politics of the last thirty years, and the 
word applied to the Presidential settlement 
seems to them to stigmatize it. They have 
but to look, however, and they will see that 
there has been no sacrifice of any principle 
or right, none of justice or conscience. They 
may recall the words of BURKE, with the 
happy consciousness that “the immediate 
jewel” is safer than ever: “ All government 
is founded upon compromise and barter...... 
But in all fair dealing the thing bought 
must bear some proportion to the purchase 
paid, None will barter away the immediate 
jewel of the soul.” In this instance the 
thing bought is lawful provision against a 
limitless danger without existing relief. 
The price paid is the renunciation of a dis- 
puted assertion. The jewel #ecured is the 
triumph of the principle of popular govern- 
ment and its peaceful continuity. 


THE POINT AT ISSUE. 


IT is constantly alleged by the more furi- 
ous De1iocratic organs that the Republican 
cause before the Electoral Commission is 
argued upon wholly technical grounds, that 
the Republicans are perfectly conscious of 
enormous frauds upon their side in the dis- 
puted States, and that they are afraid to 
have the case decided upon its merits. On 
the contrary, they insist that it should be 
decided exclusively upon the merits, and 
that the question which was before the 
Commission in the Florida case was the 
limit of the legislative or Congressional 
power over the electoral vote as certified 
from the States. This was most clearly and 
decisively stated by Mr. Kasson in his brief 
and pregnant argument, which contained 
all the chief points of the Republican side. 
The question was one of constitutional in- 
terpretation. It had nothing to do with 
the popular vote, nor with alleged or actual 
frauds in an election, but was concerned 
solely with the proper authority to deal 
with frauds and all other irregularities and 
offenses at elections. The position taken by 
the Republicans was in substance that the 
power of Congress should be limited to in- 
quiring in what way a State has decided to 
conduct the election and to certify the re- 
sult, and to abide by that certification. The 
Democratic position was virtually that Con- 
gress or the Commission should go behind 
all the State system and ascertain how the 
vote was cast. 

This position is destructive of the State 
supremacy in the election, totally subver- 
sive of the plain intefition of the Constitu- 
tion, and directly opposed to the Democratic 
tradition of State rights. It sets aside the 
State entirely, and, disregarding its declara- 
tion of what was done at the election, orders 
Congress to ascertain for itself, and to de- 
cide how the State has voted. This is com- 
plete centralization. So far as Senators 
THURMAN and BaYaRD voted to sustain 
such a position, they have ceased to be con- 
stitutibnal Democrats, and are more Federal 
than the Hartford Convention. Great hor- 
ror has been affected by Democratic organs 
at Mr. STOUGHTON’s remark that “after 
electors are thus appointed lawfully [by 
the State law], but by a mistaken view of 
the law by the board declaring their elec- 
tion, its conclusion must forever stand.” 
“What!” shrieks an ingenuous lawyer, who 
has for four years stood between TWEED and 
justice, “must it stand even if there be 
fraud? The father of lies forbid!” Anda 
general Democratic chorus echoes that the 


| Republicans are willing to elect a President 


by fraud. But the constitutional point 
maintained by Mr. Kasson and the Repub- 
licans is held still more strongly by the 
Democratic New York Sun, which on the 22d 
of November said : 


“‘ Any attempt by the two Houses or either of them 
to go behind the certificates and to determine the right 
of the electors to give the votes which they have certi- 
fied when the State has decided that right by its com- 
petent authorities, will lead to conclusions in which 
the people of this country will not acquiesce. Thus if 
it shall be found on an inspection of the certificates of 
the Electoral Colleges when they are opened in the 
presence of the two Houses that Mr. Hates has re- 
ceived 185:votes or more, that result must be accepted 
by the people as the legal result, whatever may have 
been the frauds committed in Louisiana or any other 
State in taking or returning or counting the popular 
vote....The certainty that there are such frauds can 
not affect the legally certified election. Mr. Hayes 
must be inatgurated and acknowledged as President, 
even if the legal result is so tainted with fraud that 
honest men revolt at the very thought of what they 
must submit to.” 


In this passage the Sun merely asserts the 
old Democratic doctrine, which is undoubt- 
edly that of the Constitution, that Congress 
is concluded in the matter by the lawful ac- 
tion of the State. This is all that any Re- 
publican has said either before the Commis- 


} sion or any where else. The Sun does not 


justify fraud. But it declares that the rem- 
edy is not with Congress; Mr. Evarts, Mr. 
STOUGHTON, Mr. STANLEY MATTHEWS, and 
Mr. KASSON say precisely the same thing. 
There is nothing monstrous in the asser- 
tion. It is no more monstrous or appalling 
or confounding than the assertion that a 
Probate Court can not try a man for mur- 
der. Do those who state that fact insist 
that murder ought to be unpunished, or 
prove that they are willing to benefit by 
murder? The great surprise of the action 
of the Commission is that such sturdy Dem- 
ocrats as some of its members should have 
surrendered the citadel of ancient Democ- 
racy. 


THE SIOUX WAR. 


THERE is a Sioux war. Several times in 
the week we read in the morning paper that 
there has been a gallant attack by our forces, 
who were disposed with great skill, routing 
the savages, whose loss is believed tobe very 
great, but who, as usual, carried off their 
dead. What is this Sioux war? Who is 
responsible for it? Who has broken faith? 
Who has lied and swindled? Is it the red 
savage or the civilized white man? Is it 
heroie to deceive an ignorant Indian, and 
sentimental to insist that a great civilized 
nation shall keep its word? These are 
questions which are suggested by the slight- 
est inquiry into the causes of the Indian 
war, and the answers to many of them are 
not agreeable to the pride or conscience of 
honorable Americans. Those answers may 
be found in a document which has escaped 
general attention during the Presidential 
excitement, but which is one of the most 
important of the year. It is the report of 
the Sioux Commission which was appointed 
last August. The report was made to the 
Hon. J. Q. SMITH, Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, in December last, and is well worthy 
universal attention and consideration. 

The Commission consisted of nine gentle- 
men selected for their acquaintance with 
the Indians and their friendship for them. 
The chairman was Colonel GEORGE W. 
MONEYPENNY, of Ohio, who was Indian Com- 
missioner more than twenty years ago; and 
among the members were a grandson of 
DANIEL BOONE, who has been familiar with 
the Indians for fifty-five years, and Bishop 
WHIPPLE, of Minnesota, the brave and per- 
sistent friend of the Indians, whose interest 
in them and sympathy for them recall those 
of JOHN ELioT in the early days of New En- 
gland. The report of the Commission is 
long, but there is seldom a public document 
so full of earnest feeling, while its state- 
ments of fact are entirely new, except to 
the very few who care to keep themselves 
acquainted with the details of the national 
guilt toward the Indians. The testimony 
of military men and of all who have had the 
most intimate dealings with those people 
shows that the troubles do not begin with 
them, but with the national bad faith. 

The Sioux, says the report, were one of 
the finest hedies of Indians upon the conti- 
nent. NICOLLET, who visited all the Indian 
tribes, considered them superior to all. The 
officers of the Northwest Fur Company tes- 
tify to their uniform friendship for the 
whites; and it was the boast of the Sioux 
that for thirty-five years their hands had 
not been stained with the blood of the white 
man. They occupied a vast territory be- 
tween the Mississippi and the Rocky Mount- 
ains, and from the British possessions to the 
Kansas line. In 1825 the Sioux acknowl- 
edged that they were within the limits of 
the United States, and recognized the su- 
premacy of the government, and the gov- 
ernment pledged them its protection and 
kind care. In 1851 the California emigra- 
tion made a new treaty necessary. This 


| confirmed peaceful relations, conceded the 


right of the government to make military 
roads, and the Sioux agreed to make resti- 
tution for any injury done by them to any 
citizen of the United States. The govern- 
ment agreed by treaty to pay the Sioux fifty 
thousand dollars for fifty years. The Sen- 
ate amended the treaty by limiting the ap- 
propriation to ten years. The amendment 
was never submitted to the Indians. They 
believed the treaty to be in force, and went 
to war, as we should have done, to maintain 
their rights. 

Then came the mixed Commission, with 
General SHERMAN at the head. Generals 
HARNEY, TERRY, and AUGUR were also mem- 
bers. They reported unanimously that we 
alone were responsible for the war. Natu- 
rally the Indians were unwilling to make 
another treaty, except with a pledge on our 
part that no white man should ever enter 
their territory. The Commission sympa- 
thized with them. Its report is eloquent 
with honorable feeling. “It is said that 
our wars with them have been almost con- 


ystant. Hare we been uniformly unjust? We 


answer unhesitatingly, Yes.” These are the 
words of tried and brave soldiers. The 
Commission made a treaty and gave the 
pledge. The treaty was ratified by the Sen- 
ate. It was signed by the President. The 
national faith was pledged. The Constitu- 
tion makes treaties the law of the land. The 
‘ordinance of 1787 guarantees that the terri- 
tory of the Indians shall never be invaded, 
“unless in just and lawful wars authorized 
by Congress.” There is g Sioux war to-day. 
By what authority is that war waged? The 
treaty conceded to the Indians the right to 
hunt in the unceded territory north and 
west of the Sioux reservation. General 
SHERIDAN issued an order in 1869 that all 
Indians found outside of the reservation 
would be considered hostile. The Black 
Hills expedition of the brave General CusTER 
was in direct violation of the treaty. 
The Commission emphasize one significant 
fact, the observation of which, when he was 
a young officer upon the frontier, led Gen- 
eral GRANT to his wise Indian policy. It is 
that the English government in Canada has 
spent no money in Indian wars since the 
American Revolution, has lost no lives by 
massacre, has had no desolated settlements, 
and its Indians have been always loyal. The 
reason is very simple. The government has 
kept faith. It has given the Indians the 
protection of law, has fostered missions, and 
has placed over them agents who hold office 


} during good behavior. In a word, as Gen- 


eral GRANT has said, it has treated the In- 
dians as if they had rights which white men 
are bound to respect. It has not regarded 
them as vermin to be exterminated, and it 
has not contemptuously broken its own 
pledged faith. Our system of treaties with 
the Indian tribes is foolish, but understand- 
ings and arrangements with them are in- 
dispensable, and require sagacious, experi- 
enced, honest, and well-paid agents. The 
Commission recommend an independent de- 
partment of Indian affairs, and assert that 
if by the independence of such a department 
the fearful cost of one Indian war could be 
saved, it would be the wisest economy. The 
Commission have made an arrangement with 
Sioux chiefs at the agencies, which they trust 
will be faithfully carried out by the govern- 
ment; but they look to Congress for general 
redress of Indian grievances, persuaded that 
without instant and appropriate legislation 
for the protection and government of the 
Indians, they must perish. 


THE ONE VOTE. 


THERE is great curiosity about the law 
of Oregon regulating elections, and we sub- 
join the important parts of it: 


“Title I11., chapter 14, section 87.—It shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of State, in the presence of the 
Governor, to proceed, within thirty days after the elec- 
tion, and sooner if the returns be all received, to can- 
vass the votes given for Secretary and Treasurer of 
State, State Printer, justices of the Supreme Court, 
member of Congress, and district attorneys; and the 
Governor shall grant a certificate of election to the per- 
son having the highest number of votes, and shall also 
issue a proclamation declaring the election of such 

reon.” 
me Title 1X., 14, section 59.—The electors of 
President and Vice-President shall convene at the seat 
of government at the first Wednesday of December 
next after their election, at the hour of twelve of the 
clock at noon of that day; and if there shall be any 
vacancy in the office of an elector, occasioned by death, 
refusal to act, neglect to attend, or otherwise, the elect- 
ors present shall immediately proceed to fill, by viva 
voce and plurality of votes, such vacancy in the Elect- 
oral College. And when all the electors shall appear, 
and the vacancies, if any, shall have been filled as above 
provided, such electors shall proceed to perform the 
duties required of them by the Constitution and laws 
of the United States. — 

‘* Section 60.—The votes for the electors shall be giv- 
en, received, returned, and canvassed as the same are 
given, returned, and canvassed for members of Con- 

The Secretary of State shall prepare two lists 
of the names of the electors elected, and affix the seal 
of the State to the same. Such lists shall be signed 
by the Governor and Secretary, and by the latter de- 
livered to the College of Electors, at the hour of their 
meeting, on the first Wednesday of December.” 


The votes for electors are to be treated 
like those for members of Congress. The 
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Secretary of State is the Canvassing Board, 
acting in the presence of the Governor. The 
_ Governor’s duty is to grant a certificate of 
election to the person having the highest 
number of votes as reported to him by the 
Secretary from the returns. The Governor 
has no discretion to refuse to sign. In giv- 
ing a certificate to CRONIN, therefore, Gov- 
ernor GROVER acted without the pretense 
of any warrant in law. There is no ques- 
tion that the three Republican electors had 
received the highest number of votes, that 
the Secretary of State found by the returns 
that such was the fact, and that the Gov- 
ernor was legally bound to certify it. If 
he knew that one candidate was ineligible, 
the remedy was not in his hands; and if no 
remedy were provided by the law, that did 
not justify him in usurping power to rectify 
tlie omissions of the Legislature. His cer- 
tificate is mere waste paper, and he proba- 
bly would not have signed it except for the 
importunity of TILDEN’s agents. His cer- 
tificate, indeed, was a malfeasance for which 
he should have been impeached. Doubt- 
less the virtuous GROVER, like the virtuous 
PICKETT, was so honestly devoted to Re- 
form that, with Pickett, he “ felt perfectly 
justified in doing all in my power (lest I 
might regret it ever hereafter) to attain 
that great end” (the counting in of TILDEN), 
and, encouraged by the virtuous CORSE, also 
devoted to Reform, decided “that if the 
country was going into civil war, we might 
as well let it come and be done with it.” 

There is no doubt, however, that, under 
the Constitution of the United States, Watts 
was on the day of election ineligible as an 
elector. The law of Oregon provides that 
if there be a vacancy in the office of an 
elector from any cause, the Electoral Col- 
lege may fill it. There was a vacancy when 
the College met, for Watts had previous- 
ly resigned. The allegation that there 
was no vacancy, because, being ineligible, 
the votes for him were void, and he was 
therefore not elected, is a super-refinement. 
When the Electoral College met, there 
were present but two of the persons who 
without question had received, upon the 
uncontested returns, the highest number 
of votes. These two proceeded to elect 
Watts. If he was not at that time dis- 
qualified by the Constitution, he was eligi- 
ble. But this is now the real point of the 
Oregon inquiry. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has recently held that resig- 
nation of an office terminable upon thegual- 
ification of a successor does not relieve the 
incumbent from responsibility until that 
successor is qualified. It is asserted that 
WatTts’s successor did not qualify until after 
the 6th of December. If this be so, Watts 
was ineligible on that day. It may be, how- 
ever, even if this fact be established, that 
the Electoral Commission, regarding equity 
rather than technicality, considering that 
the people of Oregon voted for him in good 
faith and in ignorance of his disqualifica- 
tion, and that his undisputed election shows 
what the will of the people was, may decide 
that his vote, as expressing that will, shall 
be received. Should the case be presented 
in this way, and the vote be refused, it 
would probably be upon the ground that, 
whatever be the will of the people of Ore- 
gon, it must be lawfully expressed, and that 
in the absence of such expression, the Pres- 
idency must not be determined by a vote 
which the Constitution prohibits. 


PARING CHEESES AND 
SHAVING CENTS. 


THE other day, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Mr. HOLMAN proposed to reduce 
the salary of members by some five hundred 
dollars each. A fellow-Democrat twitted 
him with his tuppenny economy, and Mr. 
HOLMAN angrily replied that it appeared, 
then, that retrenchment and reform were 
merely a campaign cry of the Democracy. 
If he has held any other opinion, he has 
been the only man in the country under 
that particular delusion. A party which, 
at the end of a campaign, elects to the 
Speakership of the House a man noted as a 
salary grabber, a protectionist, a quasi-in- 
flationist, and the friend of suspicious rail- 
road grants, very wisely drops all pretense 
of reform; and it is rather amusing to see 
Mr. HoLMAN, who, as his Democratic col- 
league reminded him, has been retired, in- 
nocently supposing that FERNANDO Woop, 
Davip DUDLEY FIELD, SAMUEL J. RANDALL, 
and other leaders of his party were reform- 
ers. We are obliged to agree, however, with 
Mr. HOLMAN’s critic, that cutting down the 
salary of a Representative by five hundred 
dollars is a tuppenny economy, and tuppen- 
ny economy is gross extravagance. 

There has been a tuppenny discussion of 
the same kind in the Legislature of New 
York. It was proposed to pay the new Su- 
perintendent of State-prisons ten thousand 
dollars a year, and the proposition was mod- 
ified by amendments to pay him five or six 
thousand, and to allow him a thousand for 


travelling expenses, and a thousand for clerk 
hire, and so forth. And while the bill was 
delayed by a debate whether to save a thou- 
sand or two dollars in the salary, the con- 
tinuing abuses in the prisons were costing 
the State scores of thousands. Such at- 
tempted economies are wholly mistaken. 
There are a great many men in the State of 
New York who would undertake the duties 
of Superintendent of Prisons for two thou- 
sand dollars a year, or for a great deal less 
money. And there would be no dearth of 
candidates for membership of the House of 
Representatives even if the salary were re- 
duced by three times the amount suggested 
by Mr. HoLMAaN. There are, in fact, two 
points of view from which a Legislature or 
the public may regard the public service. 
One is cheapness, the other is efficiency. 
Tuppenny economy asks, Who will do this 
work most cheaply? Public wisdom asks, 
Who will do it best? And the tuppenny 
economy is the most wasteful and expen- 
sive course. 

The recent report of the State-prison 
Commission shows the extent and kind of 
the work to be done by the new Superin- 
tendent. It is a picture of the mischievous 
results of the management of the prisons 
upon a totally false principle. To correct 
the abuses disclosed by the Commissioners, 
and to establish in this State a judicious, 
efficient, and truly economical system which 
will be in accord with the enlightenment 
of the age upon the subject, is one of the 
greatest duties to which an intelligent, ex- 
perienced, able, and devoted man could be 
summoned. To issue an invitation for pro- 
posals to undertake such a service upon the 
cheapest terms would be to announce that 
the object was not seriously desired. Its 
attainment demands qualities which in any 
equally important department of private 
enterprise would command the most liberal 
compensation; and. there is no reason why 
the State should not pay as liberally. 
Cheap and nasty is as mean a motto for the 
public as it is for private service. We say 
that there are a great many men who would 
accept the office of Prison Superintendent, 
for instance, for a pittance. But the tax- 
payer would find that it was not economy. 
The art of economy embraces the knowledge 
when and where to spend, quite as much as 
how to save. A stitch in time, according 
to Poor Richard’s philosophy, saves nine; 


and the man who would not spend a pen-. 


ny for a needle and thread lost a guinea 
through the hole in his pocket. 

It is not the payment of good salaries for 
the public service which is to be grudged, 
but a system which does not provide proper 
servants. The tuppenny statesman tries to 
propitiate the ignorant by his economy and 
retrenchment, peeling a salary here and 
paring it there, and showing to his constit- 


uents that whereas last year eight hundred 


dollars were paid to a clerk, this year only 
seven hundred are paid to him. The as- 
tute statesman has put a premium upon 
stealing, and by just so much has degraded 
the office and lowered the character of ap- 
plicants. A great and true economy would 
be the establishment of a system which 
should take the best among the candidates, 
pay them well, and appeal to their self- 
respect by making honest efficiency the ten- 
ure of their positions. The Indian missionary 
to his red brethren had a very scant salary, 
and the quality of his discourses was not 
praised. “Ugh!” said he, sententiously, 


“poor pay, poor preach.” 


PERSONAL. 


JupGce Davis, U. 8. Senator elect from Illi- 
nois, is a graduate of Kenyon College, Ohio—not 
of Dartmouth. 

—Senator-elect Hint, of Georgia, is said to 
have a partnership in the cotton-pianting busi- 
ness. e owns the land and divides the profits 
with about one hundred negroes, who do the 
work. 

—It was Mr. EMERSON, we believe, who made 
the remark that “‘ old age is not disgraceful, but 
is immensely disadvantageous.”’ 

—The Khedive of Egypt is getting some prac- 
tical ideas into his head. He has induced Lord 
NORTHBROOK’S nephew and private secretary, 
Major EveLyn BARING, to take a post in his 
service, with a salary of $15,000 a year, and has 
persuaded the Bank of England to pay the cou- 
pons of his new unified bonds. With a Barine 
and the Bank of England to:back him, the Khe- 
dive assumes the proportions of a respectable 
character. 

—In the Assembly at Albany are two mem- 
bers who are said to have developed consider- 
able gifts of oratory. One is Mr. Peck, of Os- 
wego, a quiet, farmer-looking man, with grayish 
beard, who made a gem of a speech nominating 
Mr. SLoan for Speaker. It is said to have been 
a consummate work of oratorical art. The oth- 
er rising man is Mr. J. G. GranaM, of Orange 
County, who delivered a eulogy on the late Mr. 
DURLAND (a deceased member), with a grace 
and dignity that have rarely been heard in the 
House, such occasions usually bringing forth 
nothing but stilted rhetoric and fulsome “ hi- 
falutin.” 

—The death of Lord NEAves takes away from 
Edinburgh one of its most notable talkers and 
capital story-tellers—indeed, one of the best in 
Great Britain. He was the youngest of a circle 


of wits whose chief was Dean Ramsay, and had 
been transmitted to be the chief of a younger 


this State. 


clan of humorists, albeit he had a close compet- 
itor in Dm Hopeson, who was regarded as the 
best dinner-table talker and wit in London, until 
he wes made professor at Edinbyrgh. One of his 
jokes was an cpitaph he professed to have dis- 
covered on the grave of a tippler and excessive 
smoker, ** Baccho et Tobacco nimium indulgebat.”’ 
Lord NEAVES was a warm admirer of Mr. EMer- 
son, and when the latter visited Scotland, when 
last abroad, he had an experience which would 
be memorable in any man’s life; that is, he wit- 
nessed and enjoyed to the utmost an after-din- 
ner tourney of jokes, anecdotes, and bonmois 
between Lord Ngaves and Professor Hopeson, 
lasting into the small hours, such as could not 
have been surpassed by the selectest of the 
Noctes Ambrosiane. 

—Mr. Max OcTREY, the new French minister 
to the United States, is not new to Washington, 
having been secretary of legation under M. 
MONTHOLON, who was half an American, having 
married. Miss Victoria Gratiot, of St. Louis, 
a granddaughter of PIERRE CHOUTEAU, one of 
the historical men of Missouri, the great In- 
dian and fur trader of the West. He and his 
brother Aveuste founded the city of St. Louis 
in 1764. Mr. OuTrey married Miss HELEN Rves- 
SELL, an accomplished and witty young lady of 
this city, related to the C. H. MaRSHALL and De 
LanceEY KANE families. Mr. OUTREY was lately 
French minister to Japan, where one of bis chil- 
dren was born. Mrs. O. there turned her at- 
tention to the study of the Japanese language, 
being a fine linguist, and speaking fluently most 
of the modern languages. ! 

—The wife of Mr. Morton, the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana, accompanies her husband 
to Washington. Sbe is an agreeable, pleasant 
lady, thoroughly interested in every thing that 
relates to the country, as much a thinker on po- 
litical matters as the wives of the Southern 
Congressmen, who invariably read all the papers, 
for they say otherwise they would have nothing 
to talk with their husbands about, and that is 
reason enough to make any wife study politics. 

—A Washington man sums up in brief lan- 
guage the personal peculiarities of some of the 
members of the House of Representatives from 
8. S. Cox, he says, is, of course, a 
speaker of fine address and keen to make points. 
Mr. Woop still gives the best entertainments of 
any of the delegation. WuHtTEHovss, of Pough- 
keepsie, is an old merchant and banker, who nevy- 
er held office before, and is utterly unharnessable. 
WILLIAM A. WHEELER is concededly one of the 
ablest men in the delegation, conservative, and 
astudent. Scott Loxp is a peculiar man, a fine 
lawyer, and more of a judge than-a politician, 
although an obstinate Democrat. He isa towns- 
man of Senator CONKLING, and persists in doing 
odd things toypush the onward be- 

ond their sullén propensities. The handsome 

cotch-born member from Auburn, CLINTON Dv- 
GALD MacDOouGALL, is only thirty-seven years 
old, and has declined the appointment of Treas- 
urer of the United States, Patent Commissioner, 
and Commissioner of the Internal Revenue, all 
withinafew months. He was a fine soldier, and 
has held all the best positions in his own city. 
Mr. Davy, of Rochester, is one of MacDOUGALL’s 
intimate friends, both ardent friends of ConxK- 
LInG. Bass, of Buffalo, is an accomplished man. 
CHARLES H. Apams, of Cohoes, is a weulthy 
man, tired of Congress. 

—Hon. J. WiLteY EpmunpDs, for many years a 
prominent man in Massachusetts, died a few 
days since at his home in Newton, in that State. 
He had given $30,000 for the establishment of 
the Free Library in that town, and for five years 
past had given $1000 a year for the purchase of 
books. 

—They tell this of Secretary Fisn’s liberality: 
During the campaign the tax-gatherers employ- 
ed by the National Committee, after makin 
their collections in other departments, jnuult 
ed upon the State Department and sought to 
levy contributions there in their accustomed 
way. They were met at the threshold by the 
authority of the Secretary of State, who demand- 
ed to know what they were about. They told 
him what they wanted todo. Mr. Fis replied 
that this could not be done in his department. 
He asked the agent how much a had expect- 
ed to collect in his department. The agent re- 
plied that two per cent. of the salaries of the 
clerks in the department would amount to about 
$5000, and that was the sum he wanted. Mr. 
FisH thereupon drew a check for $5000, upon bis 
own private bank account, to the order of the 
National Committee, and sent the agent away 
without fleecing his clerks. This is one of the 
reasons why a position in the State Department 
is preferable to a position any where else under 
the government. The clerks in that department 
have never been assessed. 

—Mr. WiiiiaM W. Corcoran, of Washington, 
whose munificence is of the great kind, is sev- 
enty-eight years old. He is the son of an Irish- 
man, and, after failing as a merchant, became a 
banker in 1840, and laid the foundation of his 
fortune when he was the financial agent of the 
government during the Mexican war. 

—We hear that the Duke of Richmond, Presi- 
dent of the Privy Council, has written to Mr. 
GEORGE W. CHILDS a very complimentary letter, 
in which he says that her Majesty’s government 
have expressed their highest approval of the ad- 
ministration of the British section of the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, toward the success of which 
Mr. CaILps very largely contributed. 

—Mr. WALTER became convinced during his 
recent visit to the United States that a weekly 
edition of the London Times would be most ac- 
ceptable to the English masses, and on the 5th 
of January put the plan into practical operation. 
It was an immediate and great success. The new 
issue is of quarto form, embracing twenty-four 
pages, four columns to the page, well printed, 
giving the chief telegrams, correspondence, edi- 
torials; etc., of the Times of the preceding week— 
in short, the cream of the six daily issues—and 
all for 2d. 

—The Bartnes do their charities, like their 
financial operations, on a grand scale. One of 
the younger members of the house, a son of the 
present Bishop of Durham, has just given $5000 
to the new St. Albans bishopric, having pre- 
viously given $500,000 to found scholarships in 
Hertford College, Oxford. Mr. Bartneé was for- 
merly for a brief period a banker in this city. 

—Geneeal BuTLer and Judge Hoar met a few 
days ago, as opposing counsel in an action for 
damages for loss of life, brought before the Mas- 
sachusetts Supreme Court. General B. cited 
from Job, ‘* Yea, all that a man hath will he 
give for his life,’ when Judge Hoar remarked 


that that was a plea of the devil in a motion 
for a new trial, and he didn’t think that the 
Court would be more impressed by it because 
of its modern indorsement. 

—One of those bright Washington correspond- 
ents who are always on the look-out for a * per- 
sonal’ heard Mr. WaTTERSON while making his 
recent speech in the House of Representatives, 
and says of him: **‘ HENRY WaATTERSON stood 
out and declaimed a carefully prepared speech 
in a distinct and easily heard voice, a little mod- 
ulated. He is a rather boyish-faced blonde with 
a goatee and light mustache, square brows, un- 
der which the eyes are scarcely seen, and, in- 
deed, only one eye is of use. e is short and 
thickset, and plainly dressed, with a sort of 
olive-colored coat, buttoned up, a shirt bosom | 
darkened by a scarf, and gray trowsers. He puts 
one hand behind his back, or curls it up, as if 
lame, against his side, and now and then throws 
out both hands rapidly and drops them again, 
and flings forth the right hand. His style and 
pronunciation are somewhat offish, as if the af- 
fectations of current authors crept into it; but 
there is good, clear, composite editorial mind 
underneath, and much felicity of making points. 
He is seen, as we study him, to be short-armed. 
He-rocks his body as he speaks. He was well 
listened to, and it would be very hard for any 
newspaper office out of France to produce an 
easier and more effective speaker.” 


DOMESTIC INTBLLIGENCE. 


Conorres: In the Senate, on the 8d, the credentials 
of Hon. Henry G. Davis and Hon. Alvin Saunders, 
Senators eleet from West Virginia and Nebraska re- 

tively, were presented. he House passed the 
Legislative, Judicial, and Executive Appropriation 
Bill. An attempt to fix the President’s salary at 
$50,000 was defeated. A message from President 
Grant, recommending the early resumption of specie 
ayments, was received liy the House and referred. 
he President recommends the immediate passage of 
a bill authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
issu four per cent. bonds with forty years to run be- 
fore maturity, which bonds are to he exchanged for 
legal-tender notes whenever presented in sums of 
fifty dollars or any multiple thereof. The amount of 
the proposed issue of these bonds is restricted to 
$150,000,000, and it is recommended that they be made 
available for deposit in the United States Treasury by 
national banks in the same way as bonds bearing a 
higher rate of interest.—On the 5th, the credentials of 
Senator Kirkwood, of Iowa, were presented. In the 
House, a bill was introduced for the organization of 
the Territory of Pembina—On the 6th, the Indian 
Appropriation Bill was reported in the Senate, with 
amendments. The bill to abolish the District of Co- 
lumbia Police Board failed to receive the neceseu 
two-thirds vote in the Senate to pass#t over the Presi- 
dent’s veto.—The Naval Appropriation Bill, appropria- 
ting $12,494,752, was reported in the House on the 7th. 
The Senate insisted on its amendments to the Military 
Academy appropriations, and ordered a conference 
committee.—On the 8th, the credentials of Senator A. 
H. Garland, of Arkansas, were presented. The House 
bill appropriating $500,000 to pay Captain Eads for the 
construction of the Mississippi jetties was indefinitely 
postponed by the Senate. he Post-office Appropria- 
tion Bill, with amendments, was passed by the Senate. 
In the House, Mr. Hale read commanications from 
ex-Governor Wells and Mr. Anderson, of the Louisiana 
Returning Board, complaining that they were confined 
in a damp, dark dungeon in the cellar of the Capitol; 
that on the day before they had been traneferred by the 
Speaker to better > Sonam but were re-imprisoned in 
their dungeon by the Sergeant-at-arms; and that one 
of them, a man over seventy years of age, was ill from 
the effects of the imprisonment. Mr. Hale offered a 
resolution directing the Sergeant-at-arms to remove 
the prisoners to a better room, on which he moved the 
previous question. The Democrats voted against it, 
and the previons question was not ordered. A reso- 
lution instructing the special committee on Louisiana 
to inquire into the matter and report at ance to the 
House was adopted.—The Senate, on the 9th, insiste:! 
en its amendments to the Fortifications Appropriation 
Bill. The House passed the Deficiency Appropriation 
Bill, without the amendment appropriating $500,000 to 
pay claims against the Interior Department. Repre- 


sentatives Morrison and Townsend presented majority 


and minority reports on the election in Louisiana. 

The Electoral Commission, on the 3d, heard argn- 
ments by Mesers. O’Conor, Black, and Merrick for the 
Democrata, and Matthews and Stoughton for the Re- 
publicans, and, on the Sth, by Mr. Evarts for the Re- 
publicana, and Mr. O’Conor for the Democrats, on the 

uestion of admitting evidence in the Florida case. 

he Commission was in secret session all day of the 
6th and until the afternoon of the 7th, when a decis- 
ion was reached. The first vote was taken on the fol- 
lowing order, proposed by Senator Edmunds, and 
modified by Justice Miller to meet the views of Justice 
Bradley, the roll being cailed in alphabetical order: 
** Ordered, That no evidence will be received by the 
Commission which was not submitted to the Joint 
Convention of the two Houses by the President of the 
Senate, with the different certificates, except such as 
relates to the ineligibility of F. C. ey one of 
the electors.” The vote was as follows: Ye ustices 
Bradley, Miller, and one Senators Edmunds, Fre- 
linghuysen, and Morton ; Representatives Garfield and 
Hoar—8. Nays—Justices Clifford and Field ; Senators 
Thurman and Bayard ; Representatives Abbott, Hun- 
ton, and Payne—7. Mr. Abbott submitted a resolu- 
tion to the effect that in the case of Florida the Com- 
mission would receive the evidence relating to the 
eligibility of Frederick C. Humphreys, a Hayes and 
eeler elector. This was adopted by the following 
vote: Yeas—Justices Bradley, Clifford, and Field; 
Senators Bayard and Thurman; and Representatives 
Abbott, Hunton, and Payne—8. Nay ustices Mil- 
ler and Strong; Senators Edmunds, Frelinghuysen, 
and Morton; and Representatives Garfield and Hoar 
On the 8th Mr. Humphreys and others were ex- 
amined before the Commission, and arguments were 
made by Messra. Merrick and Green for the Democrats, 
and Messrs. Shellabarger and Evarts for the Repub- 
licans. On the 9th the Commission, by a vote of 8 to 
T, resolved to report Florida as for Hayes and Wheeler. 
Ji udge Bradley voted with the Republicans. 

The missing steam-ship George Washington has un- 
doubtedly foundered at sea, off Cape Race. A quan- 
tity of provisions, bedding, etc., marked with the 
steamer’s name, was picked up on the shore on the 
Sth, and a number of bodies were also washed up. It 
is feared that all on board—probably twenty-five per- 
sons—were lost. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tne most important item of news from. Constanti- 
nopile this week is the dismissal of Midhat Pasha from 
the office of Grand Vizier, and the appointment of 
Edhem Pasha as his successor. Various causes are 
assigned for the change, but it is believed that the dis- 
migsal was owing to Midhat Pasha’s being concerned 
in @ piracy to dethrone the Sultan. Prince Gort- 
chakoff, in cirenlar note to the Russian represen'ta- 
tives at the courts of the other guaranteeing —- 
states that diplomacy has failed to settle the Rastern 
question, which has ome more perplexing on ac- 
count of the war in Servia and the general agitation 
which has sprung up. 

The British Parliament was opened by the Queen in 
person on the 8th. Her Majesty in her speech treated 
of the Eastern question in guarded terms, and ex- 
pressed the hope that the armistice may yet lead to the 
conclusion of an honorable peace. 
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~ Didst help each youth in Shakspeare’s times 


ST. VALENTINE. 


Ho! Valentine, St. Valentine! 
Thou saint of mystic story, 
Who followed in monastic line 
With head snow-crowned and hoary! 
The records say thy prayers were long, 
Thy penance deep and lasting, 
Thy days were spent in holy song, | j 
Thy nights in lonely fasting. 
‘ 


Ho! Valentine, St. Valentine! : 
None doubt thine anciert glory. 

But hark! the ages in their line 
Proclaim a different story. | 

No gaunt and solemn monk art thou: 
The world in thee diseovers 


A genial sage of sunny brow, s 
The patron saint of lovers. y 


Ho! Valentine, St. Valentine! . 
Say, why wert thou selected, 
When Anthony and Augustine 
And others were rejected * \ 
We can not tell what made it 60; 
None speak of thy transgressions; 
The simple fact alone we know— 
Thou hast left no “Confessions.” 


Ho'. Valentine, St. Valentine! 
The Old World soon discovers 

The sage that bas a heart like thine, 
And keeps an eve to lovers. 

When good King Arthur held the throne, 
Qid Merrie England ruling. 

Br rouths and maidens it was known— 
“A saint protects our fooling.” 


Ho! Valentine, St. Valentine! 
When. grandams darn a stockinz, | 

Ther think of thee and auld lang syne, -— 
When lovers round were flocking. = 

Ere Chaucer wrote his dreadful rhymes 
Thou hadst been long the fashion ; 


To utter forth his passion. 


Ho! Valentine, St. Valentine! 
What mischief thou hast made us! . 

Who, thet® can e’er upbraid us ? 

Go, scan the records of the past, 
Ant on their vellow pages 

The same old tale from first to last 
Is ringing through the ages. 


Ho! Valentine, St. Valentine! 
Fond lovers in dejection 
Still stray from every other shrine, 
‘And sue for thy protection. 
Ho! Valentine, St. Valentine! \> 
What source of man’s undoing, ‘ 
When hallowed by a name like thine, 
Can man avoid pursuing? 
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I. 
Ir a great, sudden light should shine | 
futo sume shadow-haunted place, ‘as 
Where never light did shine before, 
And, startled by the guest divine, 
A Jone, uncomprehending face 
falf blindly should uplift itself 
fear-channeled cheeks. and dazed eves, 
And pale mouth dumb with scared surprise, 
And long. dank, lustreless brown hair 
Just stirred the inrushing air— 
I sav, if all this ~poiled grace 
SJiould make a wonder in such place 
Ipon some far, forgotten shore, 
And von should see it all, and make 
A picture of it for my sake, 
Ms soul would claim its outward sign, 
For the similitude is mine! 


If. 

[Is mine? Nav, was mine! My soul's eves 
Soon bore to look upon the light— 

Phe blessed light that was your face! 
My being well could recognize, 

Without the coarser hints of sight, 

fhe dear right hand that lifted me 

And set me surely on my feet, — | 

Then staid to hold me—that was sweet! 
“| thonght the licht, the prop, would £0, 
And leave me as they found nie; so 
When, even as perfeet sunrise grows 
Until it bursts its veil of rose, 

My new-found heaven but grew in grace, 
Nor tauntingly did melt away 

And ‘leave the place all cold and gray, 
Then I, half wondering at vour kiss, 
Said, “ITs it true, (rod wives me this?” 


ST. VALENTINE’s DAY. 


Sr. Varentine is emphatically the patron saint 


of lovers, aud as such has recelved the oblations 
of centuries, though why he should have been. 


thas honered is a matter invelved in no small 
obsenrity; for little or nothing remains to us of 
his history save the simple facts that he was a 
priest of Rome, and suffered martyrdom in that 
city about 270. To Mr. Douce, however, the learn. 
ed English antiquarian, we are indebted for the 
following plausible theory, which explains the con- 
nection between the good saint and the curious 
observances that are hallowed by his name. In 
his work entitled L//ustrations of Shakspeare he 
tells us; “It. was the*practice in ancient Rome, 
during a great part of the month of February, 
to celebrate the Luperealia, which were feasts in 
honor of Pan and Juno, whence the latter deity 
was named Februata, Februalis, and Februlla. 
On this occasion, amidst a variety of ceremonies, 
the names of young women were put into a box, 
from which they were drawn hy nien as chance di- 
rected. The pastors of the early Christian Church, 
who by every possible means endeavored to erad- 
icate the vestiges of pagan superstition, and chief- 
ly by commutations of their forms, substituted 
in the present instance the names of particular 
saints instead of thiose of women; and ds the fes- 
tival Wf the Luperealia had commenced about the 
middle of February, they appear to have chosen 
‘t. Valentine’s Day for celebrating the new feast 
because it occurred nearly at the same time.” 
his is also in part the opinion of the Rev. Alban 
Butler, the compiler of the Lives of the Saints. 

It would seem, however, that it was almost im- 
possible to extirpate anv ceremony to which the 


-common people had been much accustomed, for 


the Romans still held to their aficient practice, 
which in time spread through France and Great 
Britain, losing nothing in its transmission through 
diiferent ages and countries. Misson, a learned 
traveller of the early part of the last century, 
describes the custom, as he observed it in En- 
gland and Scotland, in nearly the same terms as 
those of Douce in speaking of the Romans: “ On 
the eve of St. Valentine’s Day the young folks 
celebrate a little festival. An equal number of 
maids and bachelors get tegether; each writes 
their true or some feigned name upon separate 
billets, which they roll up and draw by way of 
lots, the maids taking the men’s billets, and the 
men the maids’, su that each of the young men 
lietits upon a girl which he ealls his * valen- 
tine, and each of the girls upon a young man 
Whom she ealls hers. By this means each has 
two valentines; Lut the man sticks faster to the 
valentine that has fallen to him than to the val- 
entine to whom he has fallen’? These imaginary 
engagements, as may readily be supposed, often 
led to real ones, because one necessary conse- 
quence of them was that fora whole year a bach- 
elor remained bound to the service of his valen- 
tine; somewhat after the fashion of a mediaval 
knight to his ladv-love. At one period it was 
also customary for both sexes to make each other 
presents, but after a time the custom scems to 
have been restricted to the voung men. 

During the fifteenth century this amusement 
was very poptlar among the tipper classes and 
itmany European courts. Ittappears that mar- 
ried as well as single persons were liable to be 
chosen as valentines, and that a present was in- 
variably given to the choosing party. In that 
curious record of domestic life in England during 
the reign of Charles IL, Pepys’s Dairy, we find 
some notable illustrations of this old custom. 
Under the date, Valentine’s Day, 1667, Mr. Pepys 
says: “This morning came up to my wife's bed- 
side (1 being up dressing myself) little Will Mer- 
cer to be her valentine, and brought her name 
written upon blue paper in gold letters, done by 
himself, very pretty, and wawere both well pleased 
with it. But Tam also this vear my wife's val- 
entine, ahd it will cost me £5; but that I must 
have laid out if we had not been valentines.” 
Two days after, he adds: “I find that Mrs. Pierce’s 
little girl is my valentine, she having drawn me, 
which I was not sorry for, it easing me of some- 


thing more which I must have given to others. 
But here I do first observe the fashion of draw- 
ing mottoes as well as names, so that Pierce, who 
drew my wife, did draw also a motto, and this 
virl drew another for me. What mine was I for- 
get, but my wife’s was, ‘ Most courteous and most 
fair,’ which, as it may be used as an anagram 
upon each name, may be very pretty.” 

Noticing soon afterward the jewels of the cele- 
brated Miss Stuart, who became the Duchess of 
Richmond, Pepys says: “ The Duke of York, be- 
ing once her valentine, did give her a jewel of 
about £800 ; and my Lord Mandeville, her valen- 
tine this vear, a ring of about £300.” In Febru- 
ary, 1668, continuing his domestic record, he 
writes: This evening my wife did with much 
pleasure show me her stock of jewels, increased 
by the ring she hath made lately as my valen- 
tine’s gift this vear—a Turkey-stone set with dia- 
monds, With this and what she had, she reckons 
that she hath above one hundred and fifty pounds’ 
worth.of jewels of one kind and another; and I 
am vlad of it, for it is fit that the wretch should 
have something to content herself with.” Judg- 
ing from the amicable relations which, according 
tu the records, always existed between Pepys and 
his wife, we are forced to conclude that in this 
instance “ wretch” is used as a term of endear- 
ment. 

In England at’ one period, but more particular- 
ly in London, the lad’s valentine was the first 
lass he saw in the morning who was not an in- 
mate of the same house. Gay mentions this 
usage on St. Valentine’s Day; he makes a rustic 
housewife remind her good man: 

‘*T early rose, just at the break of day, 

Before the sun bad chased the stars away ; 

Afield I went, amid the morning dew, 

To milk my kine (for so should housewives do) ; 

Thee first I spied, and the first swain we see, 

In spite of fortune, shall our true love be.” 
So also in the “ Connoisseur,” a series of essays 
published in 1754-56, there is a mention of the 
sdme usage, preceded by certain mysterious cere- 
monies the night before. “ Last Friday,” says a 
certain lively miss, “ was Valentine’s Day, and 
the night before I got five bay leaves, and pinned 
four of them to the corners of my pillow, and the 
fifth to the middle; and then if I dreamed of my 
sweetheart, Betty said we should be married be- 
fore the year was out. But to make it more 
sure, 1 boiled an egg hard, and took out the yolk, 
and filled it with salt, and when I went to bed, 
ate it, shell and all, without speaking or drinking 
after it. Wealso wrote our lovers’ names upon 
bits of paper, and rolled them up in clay and put 
them in water; and the first that rose up was to 
be our valentine. Would you think it? Mr. Blos- 
som Was my man, I lay abed and shut my 
eves all the morning till he came ‘to our house, 
fir I would not have seen another man before 
him for all the world.” It is not too much to 
say that in this instance the young lady certainly 
deserved her valentine. 

St. Valentine’s Day is alluded to by Shaks- 
peare, Chaucer, and also Lydgate, the monk of 
Bury, who died in 1460, The latter is described 
by Warton to have been “not only-the poet of 
his monastery, but of the world in general.” 
The following stanza from his poem in praise of 
Queen Catherine, consort to Henry V., will give 
an idea of the remarkable English in which this 
poet and others of his time were wont to express 
themselves : 

‘*Seynte Valentine. Of custome yeere by yeere 
Men have an usaunce, in this regioun, 

To loke and serche Cupides Kalendere, 

And chose theyr choyse, by grete affeccioun ; 
Such as ben move with Cupides moucioun, 
Takyng theyre choyse as theyr sort doth falle: 

But I love oun whiche excellith alle.” 

One of the earliest known writers of valentines 
or poetical amorous addresses for the day was 
Charles, Duke of Orleans, who was taken prison- 
er at the battle of Agincourt. But since his time 
it is hardly overstating the case to say that there 
is hardly a youth of either sex within the range 
of Christendom who, having learned to wield a 
pen, has not tried his or her hand at a poetic 
valentine. Numerous as are the poems that have 
been inspired by the tender passion, probably 
one-half of them have been composed in honor 
of this day. One of the earliest, which may have 
served as a pattern for the myriads that have 
come after it, comes from the pen of Drayton, 
a poet of considerable talent, but comparatively 
unknown to fame, who wrote in Shakspcare’s 
time. One or two stanzas will show how little 
the world has altered in the way of making love 
even during the lapse of three hundred years: 

‘* Muse, bid the morn awake: 
Sad winter now declines; 
Each bird doth choose a mate— 
This day's Saint Valentine's, 
For that good bishop's sake, 
Get up, and Ict us see 
What beauty it shall be 
That fortune us assigns. 


‘“*My lips I'll softly lay 
Upon her heavenly cheek, 
Dyed like the dawning day, 
As polished ivory sleek ;, 
And in her ear I'll say, 
‘QO thou bright morning star! 
’Tis I that come so far 
My valentine to seek.’ 


Each little bird this tide 
Doth choose her loved peer, 
Which constantly abide 
In wedlock all the year, ° 
As nature is their guide: 
So may we two be true 
This year, nor change for new, 
As turtles coupled were.” 


So great was the valentine furor at one period 
that in the city of London it was estimated that 
over two hundred thousand letters beyond the usu- 
al daily average annually passed through the two. 


, penny post-office in London on Valentine's, Day. 


Apropos of this extra burden upon the mails, the 
following conversation is said to have taken place 
between an old gentleman and his daughter in 
that city: “Two hundred thousand twopences,” 
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hegan the former, “are four hundred thousand 
pence’—and he was going to cast up the amount. 
“ Why, papa,” interrupted the young lady, “ that’s 
just the number of young folks who must be in 
love with each other—that’s the way to reckon.” 

At the present time, however, St. Valentine's 
Day is a sadly degenerated festival. Lovers have 
ceased to find the written valentine a delightful 
medium for the interchange of tender sentiments, 
and the abuse known as the “comic valentine” 
has aided to throw the old custom into disrepute. 
Any thing in the shape of social celebration has 
long since fallen into desuetude, and if it were 
not for the monstrous caricatures that appear 
annually in the shop.windows announcing the 
return of the day, it is possible the older portion 
of the community might forget its existence. 
Our little folks, however, cling to the day with a 
charming persistence, and much juvenile sweet- 
hearting is still done under color of the valen- 
tine. For the benefit, therefore, of our younger 
readers we quote the following passage from an 
English periodical : 

‘Modern valentines, aside from the valuable 
presents contained in them, are very pretty things, 
and they are growing prettier every year, since 
large business houses spare neither skill nor 
money in getting them up. The most interesting 
thing about them to ‘grown-ups’ is the way they 
are made; and perhaps even you youngsters who 
watch eagerly for the postman, ‘sinking beneath 
the load of embarrassments not his own,’ would 
like to know how satin and lace and flowers and 
other dainty things grow into a valentine. It is 
no fairy’s handiwork. It went through the hands 
of grimy-looking workmen and dowdy - looking 
girls; it made familiar acquaintance with sand- 
paper and glue-pots, and steel stamps and inky 
presses and paint-brushes, and all sorts of un- 
pleasant things, before it reached your hands. 
To be sure, a dreamy artist may have designed 
it, but a lithographer with inky fingers printed 
the picture on it; a die-cutter with sleeves rolled 
up made a pattern in steel of the lace-work on 
the edge; and a dingy-looking pressman with a 
paper hat on stamped the pattern around the 
picture. Another hard-handed workman rubbed 
the back of the stamped lace with sand-paper till 
it came in holes and looked like lace, and not 
merely like stamped paper, and a row of girls at 
a common long table—talking about their own 
narrow lives, the hard times, and so forth—put 
on the colors with stencils, gummed on the hearts 
and darts and Cupids and flowers and mirrors 
and doors and curtains, and stuck in the sachet 
powder, and tied up the bows, and sewed on the 
fringes, and tucked in the handkerchief or other 
gift, and otherwise finished the thing exactly like 
the pattern before them. You see, the sentiment 
about a valentine doesn’t begin yet. To all these 
workmen it is merely their daily work, and to 
them means only bread and butter and a home. 
It is not until Tom, Dick, or Harry takes it from 
the stationer and writes your name on it that it 
acquires, in some mysterious way, the sentiment 
that makes it such a nice thing to get. The 
hideous abomination called a ‘comic valentine,’ 
which is merely a cruel or a low-minded insult to 
the receiver, is beneath the notice of any gentle- 
man, whether he be five or fifty years old, and I 
am sure no boy cares to know just how it is 
made.” 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 
MOSQUITO. 


CLARENCE SyDNEY MONTGOMERY was a hand- 
some young man when he reached the town of 
Cannes in the twilight of a warm November 
evening. His face was indeed his fortune, and a 
more beautiful one America seldom sends abroad 
t~ demonstrate the comeliness of her race. 

In additign to the physical perfections with 
which nature had endowed him, Clarence Sydney 
Montgomery possessed a warm heart and sweet 
disposition, Nor were his accomplishments by 
any means inconsiderable, for he could sketch a 
very pretty valentine, with equally charming orig- 
inal verses attached, sing a song of the balcony 
serenade order in a fine mellow voice, while he 
had acquired a well-merited reputation in select 
circles of the city where he lived as the most 
accomplished dancer of the “ Boston” within its 
limits. He invariably led the “German” of the 
season, and the other young men were all bis 
faithful satellites. Fed upon this delicate and 
most seductive food of flattery, the soul of Clar- 
ence Sydney rebelled against captivity in a dingy 
office, where circumstances nailed him to a desk 
for eight hours of the day. Fain would he have 
worn the smoking-cap or dressing-gown of idle- 
ness at the hour of noon, or lounged away the 
afternoon at the club, after the manner of cer- 
tain millionaires of his acquaintance. It was 
impossible, in the existing state of affairs, that he 
should not know his own value. Popularity was 
thrust upon him in the street, at the theatre, and 
in the ball-room, where a bevy of pretty girls in 
blue and pink silk usually surrounded him, and 
frequently drove him home in papa’s carriage. 
The purse of Clarence Sydney was nevertheless a 
remarkably light one, and he found a degree of 
most humiliating difficulty in keeping himself at- 
tired with such elegance as the graces of his per- 
son imperatively demanded, and be always gloved 
to suit the most fastidious taste as well. Heir- 
esses certainly smiled on him, and his friends as- 
sured him, over a midnight cigar, that sooner or 
later he would be obliged to make his market 
after the manner of beauties in both sexes. 

The heart of Clarence Sydney scorned these 
base suggestions, however, because he had al- 
ready fallen in love. The object of his devotion 
had not hung on the branch a ripened fruit await- 
ing his hand, like all the other girls, and before 
he was fully aware of his own mind, had been 
snatched away from his sight altogether; hence 
the zest of pursuit and painful uncertainty such 
as the young Adonis had not previously known. 


Tie charmer had not flirted with him in a bal]. 
room or at the seaShore; he had never danced 
with her in his life. To be sure, she was the 
only child of a very wealthy merchant, but as she 
was barely seventeen, and not “out,” even in the 
American sense of the word, only the moést for. 
tunate chance could have brought her in contact 
with Clarence Sydney. He had met his fate on 
the platform of a drawing-room car between New 
York and Philadelphia, where she had lost her 
Skye terrier, and the young man, in rescuing the 
little beast from the wheels, had been moved by 
Emily’s sweet gratitude to seat himself in a con- 
venient corner of the saloon during the remainder 
of the journey, and admire her over a rim of 
newspaper. The telegraph along the route sent 
no more rapid signals than did the eyes of Clar- 
ence Sydney over the newspaper margin. Before 
the termination of the journey he had slipped his 
card into Emily’s hand, with his address inscribed 
thereon, and she had promised to write him a 
note. That guileless old gentleman, the young 
lady’s papa, had alighted from the train entirely 
unconscious of a Clarence Sydney’s existence. 
After that there were stolen interviews, ruthless]y 
terminated by the departure of Emily for Europe 
to complete her education. Despair seized the 
lover left behind, although he had made a favor- 
able impression on mamma, or fondly hoped that 
he had done so. 

Cannes is one of the most lovely spots of the 
lovely Riviera. Our traveller beheld it in that 
interval of balmy twilight when the rose tints of 
sunset have faded, but a certain tender bloom of 
the day still lingers, Clarence Sydney, having 
deposited his portmanteau at one of the leading 
hotels of the Boulevard de I’Impératrice, and 
partaken of dinner, strolled forth to enjoy the 
evening. A sympathetic waiter, who evidently 
divined the situation from the young stranger's 
agitation of manner and indifference to the,meal 
served him, gave explicit directions as to the lo- 
cation of the villa occupied by Emily and her 
family. The young lady’s papa} in order to be 
as English as possible, and achieve the most ex- 
pensive end permitted a foreigner, had rented a 
house at Cannes for the winter. The moon was 
rising, shedding her silvery radiance over the 
Esterel Mountains, and the wide Mediterranean 
which broke on the shore with the gentle undu- 
lations of calm weather. ; 

Clarence Sydney passed along the beautiful 
promenade where the palm-trees grew in clusters, 
crossed the little square with the adjacent streets 
of shops lighted, and ascended the hill bevond, 
himself a prey to contending emotions. How 
would he be received? Had Emily already for- 
gotten him? Did he dare to call in the evening ? 
He advanced to the gate of the fortress, which he 
had not sufficient courage to storm, after all. Like 
a thief in the night, he peered through the bars 
wistfully. Within was a garden in shadow, and 
the villa gleaming white in the moonlight—a par- 
adise of flowers and aromatic scented shrubbery, 
where a fountain played with rippling music. 
Alas! Emily’s father was known to be a very stiff 
old gentleman, not likely to favor the suit of Clar- 
ence Sydney, and only too liable to ask unpleasant 
questions as to the extent of a young man’s in- 
come who meditated matrimony. Still the moth- 
er was more than half won over already, amidst 
tearful confidences on the part of the daughter; 
and backed by this feminine reserve, he must 
needs learn his fate. 

Oh, if Emily should happen to ramble in pen- 
sive solitude down the avenue, her white garments 
shimmering amidst the fragrant foliage! All na- 
ture was favorable to such a meeting. The night 
was so beautiful and mild; the palms overhung 
the road in feathery clusters, their shadows sharp- 
ly defined on the ground by the luminous moon; 
unseen waters murmured in the thickets of gar- 
dens, and the air was heavy with the perfume of 
countless flowers. Instead, Emily was reading 
aloud an American periodical to her father, in a 
dry, monotonous tone of voice, never dreaming of 
the propinquity of her lover. Life is full of con- 
trasts. Here was Clarence Sydney, leader of the 
ton in his own city, and pet of society, gazing 
through the bars of a gate in a foreign land, which 
he did not dare to enter, whither he had followed 
Emily. Stiff old fathers will be obliged to answer 
for much pains and unhappiness some time. For 
what purpose were the old fathers ever created, 
except to promote the happiness of the next gen- 
eration ? 

Behold! a devoted and timid lover was at the 
portal, and afraid to enter, because Emily’s papa 
might deem it an inauspicious hour for calling. 

Clarence Sydney sadly returned to his hotel, 
where he presently fell asleep very soundly, de- 
spite his emotions, with the warm air floating 
through the window and moonlight shining on 
the floor. Ignorant young stranger, to thus reck- 
lessly défy the Mediterranean mosquito! He was 
speedily awakened by such a savage attack of a 
winged host as he had never before sustained in his 
life. Talk about the Maine woods in June and 
July! talk about the Mosquito Coast of tropical 
America! They came in legions, and they charged 
down in squadrons at a time, to the loud, ficrce 
humming of their own bugles, until Clarence Syd- 
ney, goaded to acute and wrathful wakefulness, 
smote his fair smooth cheeks with the rudest vi- 
olence, for the mosquito usually slipped away 
ninibly, leaving him to slap his own face. May 
not a mosquito’s career be one of spicy interest 
among insects—a sort of running the blockade 
of danger perpetually, and skipping away from 
the avenging palm ? 

“ Perhaps I had better close the windows,” said 
the guileless youth. Visions of other chambers 
of the‘hotel, shrouded in curtains, recurred to his 
mind, and he had selected the one now occupied 
because of the water view. 

Accordingly he closed the windows, and there- 
by prevented any of his vicious visitors from de- 
parting during the remainder of the night, even 
to make a call elsewhere, if so disposed. Oh, the 
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wretchedness of that night, tortured by a tiny, 
insignificant mosquito, and with the moon-lit Med- 
jterranean in view! If Clarence Sydney sank into 
an uneasy doze after his labors, armed with a 
towel and a candle, a select orchestra serenaded 
him in one ear; if he drew a sheet over his head, 
leaving only his nose exposed, the grandfather 
of the uninvited company settled on that organ 
with a piercing sting which caused the victim to 
jump on his couch; and if he roused himself des- 
perately with the determifation to abandon sleep 
and think of Emily, both hands were required to 
ward off the enemy. There is a fierce pertinacity 
about the Mediterranean mosquito unequaled by 
its family on other shores, and its bite is injected 
venom in the veins. Other less famished insects 
are satisfied with a moderate meal and a subse- 
quent retirement; Clarence Sydney was allowed 
no respite until broad daylight. 

There were stealthy sounds audible in the ho- 
te] during the midnight hour, and our traveller 
observed a light shining through the door lead- 
ing to the next room, succeeded by a waft of in- 
cense. Clarence Sydney decided sagaciously that 
his neighbor was performing some religious serv- 
ice. The neighbor, better armed against the foe, 
was slowly strangling himself and the mosquitoes 
with a Venetian pastille. 

When he arose in the morning, our Adonis 
was a spectacle to behold. What had become of 
the fair, handsome face which had won the young 
heart of Emily? The fine features had wholly 
disappeared; a horribly grotesque mask leered 
back at the dismayed owner from the glass. A 
mosquito is a most insignificant insect, and yet 
an army of them, with sharpened appetite, had 
wholly destroyed the beauty of a suitor whose 
face had done much for him hitherto, and was 
now needed more than ever. An angry, inflamed, 
distorted countenance was reflected in the mir- 
ror, with nose swelled, one eve closed, and a num- 
ber of vividly red spots visible on cheek, chin, 
and forehead. 

What need to tell how the unfortunate youth, 
wincing under the compassionate glances of the 
househeld, spent several hours in uncertainty and 
painful indecision? His vanity was severely ruf- 
fled, and he feared to stake all on Emily’s affec- 
tion at such acrisis. A swelled nose and a closed 
eye might make no difference to her, but his heart 
failed him at the prospect of her father’s cold 
scrutiny. Would he sympathize with mosquito 
bites? Would the ladies laugh at him? He had 
never been an object of ridicule before in his life, 
and he felt that he could not endure it. If he 
had not left the windows open for the Mediterra- 
nean moonlight! How could he be expected to 
know all about the deadly insects? Emily had 
never mentioned mosquitoes in writing home the 
previous winter, but had dwelt rapturously on the 
charms of the Riviera, the flowers, and delightful 
sea, to the admiration of all her young friends. 

At length he seized his hat, resolved to put 
an end to his own disturbing doubts, and once 
more ascended the hill toward the villa. As he 
reached the gate, his heart began to throb vio- 
lently, and he paused. He saw the white dress 
amidst the shrubbery belonging to the charming 
Emily. She was seated, with her face invisible, 
but orfe foot was displayed in its high French 
shoe. Clarence Sydney recognized his divinity, 
although he had not seen her for many months. 

“Emily,” he called, softly. 

The white dress rustled, the pretty foot de- 
scended to earth, and mamma affpeared. When 
she beheld the visitor, she started aside and 
screamed. 

“] have come over to Europe at last,” he cried, 
in excitement, and strove to open the gate. 

At the same moment fair Emily, blooming and 
gay, appeared at the door of the villa. - 

“Oh, what is it?’ demanded mamma, still 
staring at Mr. Montgomery in the most unpleas- 
ant way. “No, no, I beg of you not to come in 
—that is, consider my child's beauty. It may 
prove small-pox.”’ 

Clarence Sydney turned and fled without a 
word. 

The guilty mother had no sooner given utter- 
ance to her silly fear for Emily’s complexion than 
she repented. Surely this apparition at the gate, 
disfigured and swollen,.could not be the hand- 
some Clarence Sydney of the ball-room at home. 
What had happened to him? She was very at- 
tentive to her daughter during the remainder of 
the day, striving to propitiate that unconscious 
young person in advance of the storm which 
might be brewing. She even dispatched her foot- 
man to make clandestine inquiries for Clarence 
Sydney at all the hotels. The young man had 
departed. He had not gore far, however, but 
paused at Nice to recover his beauty somewhat, 
and write a letter, which Emily read with hys- 
terical tears and laughter. 

“Only fancy, mamma, Clarence Montgomery 
has come all the way from America to see me 
again. The foolish fellow would not call yester- 
day because the mosquitoes had rendered him a 
perfect fright. As if we could possibly mind 
that !” 

“Our savage Cannes mosquitoes,” exclaimed 
mamma, visibly relieved in her mind. “ Does he 
Say any thing—else ?” 

“ He will call when we intimate it will be agree- 
able. Dear me, how ceremonious !” 

“You may invite him to dinner, Emily, and I 
will talk the matter over with your father,” said 
mamma, stung by remorse. . 

The noble-minded Clarence had not revealed 
that she had driven him from the gate, fearing 
contamination in his nearer approach. This mag- 
nanimity alone would have converted her into a 
warm partisan, since the way to a woman’s heart 
is through her sympathy; and she did talk with 
her husband to such good purpose that when 
Clarence Sydney finally reappeared, his path was 
strewed with rose leaves by her matronly fingers. 
Iie was made to forget that there was a mosquito 
in the world, when not placed opposite a mirror. 


‘in the country. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

Some of the streets of New York look like newly 
opened quarries of unsightly stone. A compound 
which by courtesy we call ice has fearfully accumu- 
lated in many of the Streets, forming an underlying 
stratum from one to two feet in thickness, while froz- 
en mounds adorn the narréw passageways on either 
side. Gutters are frozen up, of course, and a warm 
day deluges the crossings with muddy “slush,” while 
deep pools often make locomotion absolutely danger- 
ous. It is true that Broadway aud some of the wider 
thoroughfares have been made comparatively clean, 
that is to say, passable. But the conglomeration of 
ice and mud, ashes and garbage, which clogs many of 
the narrower streets foreshadows a deadly malaria 
when warm days become more continuous. How to 
avert impending evil from this cause is a sanitary 
question important to every citizen. Snow in the 
city seems to be an unmitigated nuisance, except to 
a few jolly owners of sleighs and sleds. But not so 
In Maine, for example, where there 
has been steady cold weather and a superabundance 
of snow, the people seem bright and cheerful about it. 
The Portland Transctipt—albeit Portland is a city— 
thus expatiates on the weather, giving us a pleasant 
idea of a good, cold, wholesome winter : 

‘“‘What is more invigorating than a morning walk 
at this season, with the mercury in the neighborhood 
of zero? The beauty of the scene is itself exhilara- 
ting. The air is clear and frosty. Every particle of 
the broad expanse of snow glistens in the morning 
sunlight. How pure and still is the landscape! The 
hoar-frost beautifies every object. In the still air the 
smoke from innumerable chimneys goes straight up in 
cloudy columns, which take on fantastic forms. One 
sees in them the snow-wraiths hovering over the win- 
try scene. The atmosphere is sparkling, and the as- 

ct of the scene is as conducive to buoyancy of spir- 

ts as the intense cold is to activity of motion. This 
is winter in its brightest aspect. It is the entire thing 
—no half-way measures about it. No mist nor drizzle, 
no slush nor mud, no raw, damp, dismal weather.” * 


So many explanations have been offered to account 
for the Ashtabula disaster that it would seem as if the 
public were almost at liberty to make a choice, each 
oné, between several very plausible theories. Imper- 
fect materials, defective plan, incompetent builders, 
lack of repairs, extraordinary strain, cold weather, 
train off the track—all these and other causes have 
been assigned. It is probable that several of them 
combined to produce the disaster. The practical en- 
gineers who have investigated the facts in the case 
believe that the bridge was wrecked through weakness 
of the braces and of the top chord, and that this de- 
fect might have been discovered and remedied. 

There seems to be, however, a difference of opinion 
among scientific men, and a contradiction of testimony 
and statistics, in regard to the general questions of the 
brittleness of iron as affected by extreme cold, and of 
its tendency to crystallize and lose strength after long 
use. When iron exposed to extreme cold, and then 
tested, shows no brittleness at times, and then again 
will break when circumstances indicate that it is at- 


tributable to cold—when innumerable blows some- 


times cause crystallization or change in the fibre of 
iron, and again strain and use improve the quality of 
the metal—it becomes evident that there is yet some- 
thing to be learned about this useful substance. For 
such conflicting facts are on record. 


There is now a most excellent opportunity for those 
interested in antique jewelry, bronzes, and statuary, 
and in rare specimens of ceramic art, to indulge their 
tastes. The Castellani Collection of Antiquities now 
open at the Metropolitan Museum of Art will remain 
on exhibition about six months. It is hoped that ar- 
rangements may be made for its purchase; and the 
admission fee is to be added to the purclase fund. 


The person who writes that “‘ some years ago an un- 
happy motherless child, tempted by hunger, took a 
few coppers from the desk of the Sabbath-school,” and 
incloses five dollars for distribution, is informed that 
the money has been added to the contribution of the 
school for the benefit of the children of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bliss, who perished in the Ashtabula disaster. The 
donation, as a sort of restitution, will doubtless react 
happily upon the donor’s mind. And we can not for- 
bear adding, in view of the feelings expressed by the 
writer of the note accompanying the money, that such 
an act of achild, under such temptation, should wot be 
made the cause of ceaseless suffering. Conscience 
should be a guide, not atorment. God is a father, not 
a tyrant; and we are not required to live constantly 
enduring the “pangs of conscience.” It is more in 
accordance with the teachings of Christ to cease use- 
less remembrance of forsaken sin, and find happiness 
in a life of love to God and helpfulness to man. 


The committee on the statue of Libert¥, to be erect- 
ed on Bedloe’s Island, have issued an address to the 
people of the United States, soliciting ‘contributions. 
No doubt a warm responee will be made to this ap- 
peal to provide for the reception, location, presenta- 
tion, and inauguration of this statue, which comes 
from the friendly French to the American people. 
Subscription papers will be circulated, and contribu- 
tions of any amount, from ten cents to one hundred 
dollars or over, will be received. 


Housekeepers need to take extra precautions against 
thieves during the evening dinner or tea hour, Many 
cases are reported of houses being entered by the front- 
door or through unfastened windows while the fam- 
ily and servants are in the basement during meal-time. 


The other morning our attention was attracted by 
the sound of a strong tenor voice in thestreet. Street- 
singing is so common that we gave no special heed to 
it for a while; but there was a ring of manliness in 


> the voice that presently drew us to the window. Mid- 


way in the street stood a man of middle age, clean, and 
comfortably dressed—evidently no common beggar. 
He sang with uncovered head, while by his side stood 
a little girl of ten, holding his hat. Very plainly but 
neatly dressed she was, with a fair, open countenance. 
There was no doubt that her task wasan unusual one, 
as she stood modestly by her father, shyly glancing at 
the faces that were gathering at windows on either 
side of the street. The singing was really good; but 
presently it ceased, and in a clear voice, which carried 
with it a conviction of its honest purpose, the man 


’ briefly stated why he had come tosing, bringing his lit- 


tle girl. ‘‘I would rather work ten hours a day for a 
dollar,” said he, “than to dothis. But while I can not 
get work, I have resolved to do the best I can to get 
bread for my children. I have a nice little home, but 
we can not eat it, and I have to pay rent for it. I am 
glad to say nothing I earn goes to the rum-shop.” A 
few words more he added. It seemed impossible to 
doubt the man’s sincerity as he stood there with a cer- 
tain aspect of honest pride. As he resumed his sing- 
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ing, doors and windows opened, and there was substan- 
tial evidence that many hearts had been touched and 
sympathy awakened for those who, failing to earn mon- 
ey in these hard’times in their usual avocation, were 
trying to do something else for-an honest living. 
Street-singing may seldom be a wisely chosen occupa- 
tion, but we honor the spirit which leads a man to do 
something, even if he can not do what he would—to 
earn what he can, even if he can not earn as much as 
he might reasonably expect. 


Sulphur is recommended as a specific for scarlet fe- 
ver by a physician who writes in the London Lancet 
of his “‘ marvelous success” in using it. His treatment 
of cases was to thoroughly anoint the patient twice 
daily with sulphur ointment, and give five to ten grains 
of sulphur in a little jam three times a day; sufficient 
sulphur was burned twice a day (on coals) to fill the 
room with fumes, which were inhaled by the patient. 
Every case improved under this mode of treatment, 
and none were over eight days in making a complete” 
recovery. 


The London Times relates the details of what is sup- 
posed to be a most remarkable discovery. In making 
the excavations for the new University Schools at Ox- 
ford there has been laid bare the site of what is con- 
sidered by some an undoubted British village or set- 
tlement, dating back perhaps for more than two 
thousand years. Many objects of great interest have 
been found, which afford conclusive evidence to some 
antiquarians that here has been found incontrovertible 
evidence that Oxford can carry her antiquity back to 
a far earlier date than the classic days when King Al- 
fred founded University College. The diacovery has 
caused considerable interest in university circles, 
though there is at present a difference of opinion as 
regards its real character. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Sixth Annual Meeting of the American 
Fish-culturists’ Association is appointed to take 
ylace at the New York Aquarium, corner of 

hirty-fifth Street and Broadway, New York, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, the 14th and 15th of 
February. Mr. Coup,*the proprietor of the 
Aquarium, has placed his rooms at the service 
of the Association, and its members will doubt- 
less tind much of interest in the establishment. 


By the Thirty-third Annual Review, for the Year 
1876, of the Whale- Fisheries of the United States, 
by Messrs. BARTLETT & Sons, of New Bedford, 
we learn that the business of the past year has 
been fair, nineteen arrivals at that port being 
profitable, and fourteen resulting in a loss, this 
being fully up to the average. 

Quite a number of new ships have been built 
during the year—more than for several seasons 
past. A serious loss occurred by the disaster to 
the whaling fleet in the Arctic Ocean, and after 
deducting these losses, the present number in 
commission amounts to 172, as compared with 
169 at the beginning of the year 1876, and 163 in 
1875. The number of vessels at sea on the Ist 
of January, 1877, was 146, us compared with 137 
a year ago, and 119 in 1875. 

The average catch of the vessels not lost, in- 
cluding two on Kodiak and Bristol Bay, was 656 
barrels of oil and 4225 pounds of whalebone. 
The success of the sperm-whale fishery was va- 
ried, although in the North Atlantic, off Chili, 
and on the Off-shore Ground a larger number of 
barrels of oil was taken than for many years past, 
owing to the abundance of the whales. The 
catch in the Indian Ocean was small. 

The distribution of the whaling fleet for the 
year 1877 will probably be as follows: North At- 
lantic, 80 vessels; Congo River and coast of Af- 
rica, 20 vessels; Indian Ocean, 16; New Zealand, 
15; Sooloo Sea, 3; North Pacitic, 20; Cumber- 
land Inlet and Hudson Bay, 5. 

The price of whalebone has increased enor- 
mously in consequence of the arctic disaster, 
the latest quotations for the year being $3 50 per 
pound in gold, the highest ever known. The 
total receipts of oil and bone during the year 
Were 39,811 barrels sperm-oil, 33,010 barrels 


. whale oil, and 150,628 pounds of whalebone. 


Part IIT. of papers printed by the United States 
Transit of Venus Commission bears the title, 
Investigation of Corrections to Hansen’s Tables 
of the Moon, with Tables for their Application, 
and is prepared by Professor Newcoms, U.S.N., 
secretary to the Commission. The first object 
of the memoir is to derive corrections to the 
lunar ephemeris which will serve to correct the 
places of the moon during the period September, 
1874, to January, 1875, during which time occul- 
tations were observed by transit of Venus par- 
ties for longitude. Incidentally the Washington 
and Greenwich observations of the moon since 
1862 are discussed, and a new inequality discov- 
ered, of which a previous notice has been given. 
The Greenwich observations from 1547 to 1858 
have likewise been investigated. The memoir is 
of tifty-one pages (quarto), and is divided into 
three sections: §1, investigation of errors of 
longitude; §2, investigation of errors of polar 
distance and latitude;- § 3, auxiliary tables for 
facilitating the computation of corrections to 
HANSEN’S tables. 


In an examination of certain dust deposited 
from a storm on the 9th of October, in France, 
it was found that ten per cent. of the organic 
matter consisted of minute microscopical alge, 
the remainder of the dust being principally a 
fine sand, such as occurs in the desert of Sahara. 
This indicated clearly the fact of its transporta- 
tion for a considerable distance by atmospheric 
currents. 


It has generally been assumed that the glass 
made by the ancients was manufuctured in a 
mauner similar to the process of modern times, 
and that its composition has not been varied. 
Mr. PELIGOT, however, shows in a communpica- 


tion to the Academy of Sciences of Paris that 


the antique glass contains very little lime, and 
that it is only comparatively recently that the 
vitrifying qualities of this earth have been ascer- 
tuined. Crystal glass, or lead glass, seems not 
to have been Known at a very remote period. 


It is a well-known fact that, notwithstanding 
the many remains of lake-dwellings in Switzer- 
land and elsewhere, we are in great ignorance 
of the people who occupied them, singularly 
few burial-places having hitherto been detected. 
A recent discovery of such a burial-place on the 
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shores of Lake Neuchatel, at Auvertier, is one 
of the highest interest. This is about one hun- 
dred feet distant from the lake-dwellings of that 
locality, and was found at the fuvot of a hill, un- 
der some seven feet of earth which had been 
washed down and cevered it. It was quadrilat- 
eral, built of flat granitic stones, and covered 
with two large flag-stoues, belonging to the 
class of dolmens known as ‘‘stone-cists,’’ and 
establishing a link between the true dolmens and 
the lake-dwellings. 

This seemed to be the burial-place of a family, 
and the remains of fifteen to twenty individuals 
were deposited in it. ‘Numerous implements of 
stone and bone were found belonging to the age 
of polished stone. With them were some bronze 
implements and a bead of yellow amber. The 
skulls show a close likeness to those occurring 
in other lake-dwellings, and belong to the semi- 
long group of RUTIMEYER. 


The English journals record the death, on the 
9th of October, of Mrs. Gray, widow of the late 
Dr. J. E. Gray, of the British Museum, at the 
age of ninety, and who during a long period was 
a worthy helpmeet of her husband, besides mak- 
ing scientific investigations on her own account. 
Her work entitled Figures of Molluscous Animala, 
published in five volumes, between 1857 and 
1874, very greatly facilitates the studies of natu- 
ralists by their accurate illustrations from orig- 
inals and copies of engravings. 

Her collection of algz, in which she was spe- 
cially interested, is among the best in the United 
Kingdom belonging to private individuals. She 
also arranged and mounted the greater part of 
the CuMING collection of shells preserved in the 
British Museum. 


Mr. Lamont, who has had great experience as. 


an arctic traveller, is of the decided opinion that 
the north pole is entirely encircled to a distance 
of 500 miles with eternal ice, perhaps miles in 
thickness at the centre. He does not think it 
can be traversed by any agency whatever. 


The Geographical Society of Denmark, lately 
organized under the patronage of the king, prom- 
ises to occupy a prominent place among kindred 
institutions. The first public session was held 
in the Royal Palace at Copenhagen on the 22d 
of December, with the Crown Prince as acting 
president. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Art a railroad station two gentlemen belonging to the 
district were warming themselves in the waiting-room, 
when a son of the Emerald Isle, “rather out at el- 
bows,” entered the room. One of the gentlemen, 
characteristically humorous, said to Pat, ** Ul be after 

iving you my chair to warm yourself for a sixpence.” 
‘Will you ?” was the reply. “I'll be afther lettin’ you 
keep it for a shillin’; and it’s meself that has much 
need of one just now.” 


One more.—The laziest man in Burlington, Ver- 
mont, writes “‘ fortunately” 42nSly. : 

Harp aschool-marm, who was recently 
kissed in the dark by mistake, explained her omission 
to use any light for nearly two weeks afterward on 
the ground of hard times. 

**My lord says,” observed a nobleman’s housekeep- 
er, showing a tourist through the rh gr ofa 
— country-house, ** that that picture's by Paul Very 

Jneasy [Veronese]; but what he's uneasy about, Sir, 
I’m sure I don’t kuow.” 


Too ovriovs.—A country paper, in an obituary no- 
tice of a subscriber's son, says: “* He was an uncom- 
mon smart boy. He had a little too much éuriosity, 
perhaps, or he wouldn't have peeped so fatally into 
the muzzle of his father's loaded shot-gun.” 


Tur Reason wuy.— How came you to have such a 
short nuse?” asked a city dandy of a country boy. 
*“*So that I should not be poking it into other people's 
business,” was the reply. | 


Two Quaker girls were ironing on the same table. : 


One asked the other which side she would take, the 
right or left. She answered, promptly, “It will be 
right for me to take the left, and then it will be left 
for thee to take the right.” 


A witty Retorr.—Lord Mansfield, probably. with a 
view op premces his own days, was always anxious, 
when old witnesses were in court, to know their cus- 
tomary habits of life. It so happened that two very 
old men by the name of Elm were one day the olnects 
of his inquiry. Said his lordship to the elder brother, 
** You are a very old man; I suppose you have lived a 
very temperate life?” ‘* Never drank any thing but 
water, my lord,” said Elm. ‘Nor you either, I sup- 
pose,” said the judge, addressing himself to the youn- 
gerbrother. “* When I could get nothing else, my lord,” 
was the reply. “I always took my social giass with 
my friends.” ‘“* Well, then,” replied his lordship, “all 
that we can say is, an elm will fouriah wet or dry.” 


Faot anout Tne Sex.—Although a woman's age is 
undeniably her own, she does not, own it. 


When does a footman reply when no question has 
been asked 7?—When he answers the bell. 


— 


On being asked the composition of limestone, a 
brilliant geological student answered,*** Lime and 
stone.” 


A druggist says of the man who came in and bor- 
rowed his mortar, and forgot to- return it, that “he’s a 
pestle-lent fellow.” 


Taree Nicuts.—* Brutus Blinkenberry,” said 
that gentleman's wife, drawing a paper from her pock- 
et in the privacy of the chamber on Sanday morning— 
“Brutus Blinkenberry, I’ve counted, and out of the 
last thirty days you’ve come home intoxicated twenty- 
seven nights. hat do think of yourself?” Blink- 
enberry groaned. ‘“* Well, what are you groaning about 
now ?” “Them three nights,” replied Blinkenberry, 
with an expression of horrible suffering. 


The following advertisement is by a modest speci- 
men of “ Young America:” ** Wanted, situation, by a 
strong, active American youth of seventeen, with plen- 
v of muacle, vim, and health.. Not afraid to knuckle 

own to hard work of any kind; is wel! educated, and 
has a good knowledge of Latin. Ambition highly de- 
veloped, and brains to back it. Penetration sharp as 
the soe Roar end of a hornet, and clieek bigger than 
either. Lawyer's Office preferred. Highest and best 
of city references. Any one in search of such a bo- 
nanza will strike oil—a regular spouting well—by ad- 
dressing ‘ Scamander,’ —— office.” 


ANX1I0U8 ON A MAIN Pornt.—After the usnai explana- 
tion to a Freshman Clase in regard to laws and “ustoms 
of the college by the class officer, when maps 4 
wae given for questions on points not fully under- 
at , a Freshman raised his hand, and in a voice fall 
of anxiety asked, “‘ Professor, what time do we have 
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LOVING, BUT NOT BELOVED. 
A pave pink rose inside a window grew; 
Outside, a-glitter in the early morn, 

An icicle, rejoicing in each hue 

That with the summer bow of ‘heaven is born, 


Hung pure and cold. The flower raised its head, 
Looked, sighed, and loved. ‘Ob! give one glance to 


me 
Thou beautiful bright stranger,” soft she said, 
The while her cheek in maiden modesty 
From faint pink turned to lovely glowing red. 


No look, no smile, upon the blossom fell; 

And morning passed, and it was supny noon. 

Then low she drooped, and murmured, “ Life, fare- 
well! 

He loves me not. I gave my heart too soon.” 

‘Farewell!’ a sunbeam said. ‘‘No more the day 

Shall waken thee. Thy hours of joy were brief. 

Loving, but not beloved, thou couldst not stay 

On earth, and so thou'rt dead.” ** Dead, did you say? 

Alas! eweet rose!” and, struck with sudden gricf, 

The icicle in tears dissolved away! 


THE JESUITS IN NEW YORK. 

THE hand of Jesuitism, which has so plainly 
appeared in the political contests of the three 
chief American republics, which has covered Co- 
kombia and Mexico with’ civil war, and vainly 
threatens our own with a similar fate, may be 
traced .vith singular clearness in the course of 
our recent election. Every where the keen, un- 
scrupulous, fearless priestly politicians have car- 
ried out their plans with mingled dexterity and 
violence, with flatteries and threats, with a sub- 
tle audacity familiar to European statesmen, 
but wholly unparalleled here. O’Conor, KELLy, 
M‘CLoskeEy, and. their foreign guides and followers, 
have seized more firmly than ever before upon 
the control of the metropolis; have used their 
great ultramontane majority to win active politi- 
cians, to corrupt the weak, entice the ambitious, 
terrify ‘the timid; have preyed upon the fears, 
the vices, and the follies of the community; have 
dragged after them a train of sometimes reluctant 
supporters among the more reputable Democracy, 
and gained ‘an undoubted suceess. Sane Wee: 
mans, misled b¥ an OTTENDORFER or a SIGEL, have 
joined the ultramontanes; too many Hebrews 
were found acting with their bitterest persecutors, 
aud not even the memory of a Mortara could 
shield them from the biandishments of the papal 
faction. The city of New York, robbed for near- 
ly a generation by the ultramontane leaders, had 
not sufficient moral vigor left to free itself from 
its plunderers. It was tossed about, from KELLY 
to and from WickHam to KELLy, like a 
child’s plaything. Its citizens look on in a hope- 
less apathy, while the papal priests control its 
elections,.and the fierce tenants of the Vatican 
prepare to avenge upon the people of Americ 
the disastrous overthrow they have received in 
their own land. With what joy would they see 
the flames of civil discord kindled among us! How 
keenly must they exult in the corruption, the deg- 
radation, the dull stupidity, of our Democratic 
politicians! The fall of the temporal power would 
be almost atoned for could they dash in pieces 
the-great republic of the New World, the exam- 
ple and the pride every where of the progressive 
party in the Old. 

The reason the Jesuits hate the free institu- 
tions of America is because they have inspired 
the people of Europe, with the ideas of freedom 
and human equality.. But for the example of the 
United States, Italy would have still slumbered 
under a reign of medieval barberism, ruled every 
where by priests and tyrants; Spain would have 
still cherished its Inquisition; France, weighed 
down by the double tyranny of a foreign Church 
and some ruthless despot, would have kept its 
Bovreoys or its NAPOLEONS; England would have 
been what it was under Grorce III. and Grorce 
IV.; Germany would never have been united: 

f 
South America never free. And the example of 
a@ great and prosperous republic, liberal, Protest- 
ant, progressive, has drawn after it the affections 
of: the people of Europe, and stimulated them in 
their path of progress. They have stricken down 
great monarchies and aristocracies ; they have 
shorn the papal priests in France, Austria, and 
Germany of the power they used so badly; they 
have liberated Italy and disturbed the barbarism 
of Spain; they have cast aside the temporal power 
of the papacy; they have pierced Jesuitism in its 
vital point, and threaten its destruction. Every 
where the people, stirred by.the example of the 
New World, are aiming in Europe to curb the pow- 
er of a reactionary Church and break the tyranny 
of an overbearing priesthood. They have not 
been unsuccessful. Yet the results of our recent 
election—the triumph of barbarous force in the 
Southern States, of priestly intrigues in the me- 
tropolis of the Union; the extraordinary excite- 
ment of all the bad elements im the nation, of 
wild rebels in the South and Romanist fanaticism 
in Cincinnati‘or New York; the threats of papal 
newspapers, like the Cincinnati 7eleg#aph or the 
Boston Pilot, that they will inaugurate civil war 
unless they can have their way; the secret or open 
plots in New York and New Orleans—are traits 
in our political condition that may well give a 
momentary satisfaction to our papal enemies in 
Europe. If the people have stricken down their 
power at Rome or Vienna, they have at least 
avenged themselves in Mexico or New York. 

The recent Presidential election involved, in 
fact, only a single question—Should the Roman 
Catholic clubs, the Jesuit sodalities, and the pa- 
pal majority in the city of New York be suffered 
to win the control of the nation? The command 
of the metropolis, its wealth, its treasury, its Com- 
mon Council, politicians, men of property, even 
some of the Republicans, gave to the Roman 
Catholic and ultramontane party an enormois 
influence throughout the country, and the disor- 
dered condition of the Southern States offered 
them a terrible weapon of offense against the 
rights of a free people. No politicians know bet- 
ter how to use such instruments. Nene are so 


practiced as the Jesuits.in all those baser arts 
from which honest men shrink with abhorrence 
and contempt. They know best how to win in- 
fluence by gross flattery, how to snatch it by ter- 
rible threats. When weak, they grovel; but once 
possessed of what they think a source of author- 
ity, they menace with relentless ruin. How many 
of our noted politicians are in the toils of these 
tempters, time may yet disclose. What wicked 
arts they are willing to use, their history has al- 
ready shown. In no part of the world have they 
proved so successful and effective as in the city 
of New York. Paris repels them by immense 
majorities; Rome has suppressed political Jesu- 
itism by armed force; even Vienna holds them 
in check; from Berlin they are expelled by law ; 
from Switzerland they have been driven by the 
rage of an intelligent people. But in the metrop- 
olis of the New World, the centre of its intelli- 
gence, industry, wealth, and political power, Jesu- 
itism and ultramontanism rule unrestrained, and 
the vast majorities they hold in their control have 
filled the nation with disorder. 
The ttadlcrence of the Roman Catholic de- 
‘nomination in our national politics has now be- 
come the peril of the hour, the chief danger of 
all the republics of the New World. No one can 
any longer doubt the character of the Democracy, 
or fail to,see that an O‘Conor, a KELLY, or an OT- 
TENDORFER, and all the instruments of Tammany 
Hall, hold their political power at the will of a 
foreign priesthood, and are the representatives of 
a foreign Church. Their journals and editors 
have clamored for-civil war when it was their 
interest to terrify, ahd have sunk into a milder 
strain now that they have won their end. The 
trick of stealing an elector in Oregon, of turning 
out by force the electors chosen by the people, 
and supplying their places by electors appointed 
by a Democratic Governor—the boldest fraud ever 
attempted in our American politics—can only be 
equaled by the expulsion of President Lerpo from 
Mexico and the sudden rising in Colombia. Des- 
perate and daring, a and a TILDEN proba- 
bly only.reflect the deeper cunning of some Jes- 
uit master, and are the tools of an ultramontane 
conspiracy. Tammany Hall, with all its infamous 
memories, is only the agency of a European soci- 
ety, the poisonous growth of European corruption. 
New York is in the hands of the Jesuits, and the 
example of Mexico, Colombia, Central America, 
and every other American state shows that they 
will use their political power to the extreme of 
bloodshed and civil war. This their leading jour- 
nals have already threatened. And such is the 
relentless faction to whom the care of the Union 
may be committed. 
The Jesuits were driven out of Germany, Switz- 
erland, and Italy because they pursued the same 
course of politics they have followed in New 


- York. They formed their secret societies, their 


political clubs, their Tammany Hall. They would 
willingly have plundered Germany or Switzerland 
as they have robbed New York, have grown rich 
by the ruin of the people, and purchased political 
influence with the money of the community. They 
would have bribed, flattered, menaced. They 
employed all the arts of slander and detraction. 
They spared the reputation of no honest reform- 
er in Italy or France. But in Germany or Italy 
or France their arts have long been known to 
every one,and no one is deceived when an ultra- 
montane politician assumes the garb of peace, 
when he professes honesty, or advocates, should 
he ever do so, toleration. They know that the 
servants of Jesuitism live in an endless decep- 
tion. They feel that no Jesuit can be trusted 
with political power, because he always means 
the. supremacy of his intolerant Church. By 
fraud, by force, by war and bloodshed, if .neces- 
sary, he is bound by all the most powerful im- 
pulses of human nature to advance his creed, and 
Switzerland, Germany, and Italy expel the Jesuits 
because they know that they are pledged to in- 
vite civil war. Yet th.s is a lesson that we in 
America seem still to refuse to learn, and the 
great metropolis of the New World yields with- 
out a struggle to the rule of Roman Catholic 
clubs, and our whole country trembles lest in a 
moment it may fall into the hands of a priestly 
faction which every European liberal government 
has declared the enemy of civil order. 

To some Republicans and many honest and 
patriotic Democrats it may still seem a fanciful 
speculation that the country is in the hands of a 
Roman Catholic faction, and that M‘Cios- 
KEY, O’Coyor, Cox and Woop, TILpEn, 
and their associates rely wholly for their political 
influence upon a Roman Catholic.constituency in 
the city of New York more debased and ignorant 
than the lowest stratum of the population of Dub- 
lin or Rome ; that this population and these no- 
torious politicians are ruled wholly by the power 
of the extreme section of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood; and that the Papal Church governs 
the politics of the nation by its hold upon the 
metropolis. The idea is one that seems not yet 
to have penetrated the public mind of the West and 
the East. Even many intelligent persons would 
resent the notion that the Democratic party in 
New York is only a Roman Catholic party. They 
can not conceive of so complete a change in that 
honorable body, once led by Marcy and Wricurt, 
Tompkins and Ciinton. But the events of the 
recent election must have wholly dispelled every 
doubt upon this head. No one, could look upon 


‘the long files of the supporters of Mr. Ti:pen 


who followed his political processions in New 
York without feeling that it was not to the hon- 
est and the industrious citizens he looked for his 


decided the politics of the State. The fate of 
the country rests upon the foreign mob of Brook- 
lyn and New York ; and our patient citizens, taxed 
and harried by their Jesuit officials, scoffed at 
openly and secretly by their masters, the papal 
priesthood, employed by O’Conor, KELuy, and 
TILDEN to threaten the destruction of freedom it- 


self, have not sufficient courage to unite for self- 


suffrages. The Catholic vote of the metropolis | 
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defense. Let us have no party in future in New 
York but one of relentless opposition to Jesuitism 
and all its promoters, to every man who has profit- 
ed by the plunder of the Ring, who has held its 
offices, accepted its favors. Let us banish Jesuit- 
ism from politics by the silent fall of the ballot. 
In this way only can New York escape approach- 
ing bankruptcy and endless waste, taxation be- 
yond ‘endurance, a municipal government under 
Jesuitical officials the worst ever known. 
EvuGeng LawRENCce. 


THE WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 


Tue tenth annual exhibition of the “ American 
Society of Painters in Water-Colors,” now open 
in the galleries of the National Academy of De- 
sign, is in many respects a decided and encour- 
aging advance on the exhibitions of previous 
years. While it contains some admirable French 
and English. pictures, the centributions of the 
American artists are so excellent in quality, as a 
rule, that no one feels the overshadowing influ- 
ence of foreign works that characterized several 
of the earlier exhibjtions. 

The society was organized in December, 1866. 
Its first exhibition was held, in the Academy gal- 
leries and under Academy management, as a sort 
of adjunct to the fall and winter exhibition of 
oil-paintings. It was in many respects a success- 
ful experiment. The collection contained nearly 
three hundred works, amomg which were many 
crude and insipid compositions side by side with 
works of great value and still greater promise. 
The public was pleased with the novelty; the 
water-color galleries were crowded day and even- 
ing with admiring spectators. But the sales were 
few. The public admired, but did not buy. But 
the water-colorists were not discouraged. They 
clung to their work, firm in the faith that as 
knowiedge ripened, their reward would come. 
Each year witnessed a marked improvement in 
their exhibition, both in the number and quality 
of the works exposed to view. The exhibition of 
1874 filled all the Academy galleries except one, 
which is considered unfavorable to the proper 
display of water-colors, and the hanging commit- 
tee was obliged, for want of room and other rea- 
sons, to return almost as many pictures as were 
exhibited in 1867. .The popular prejudice against 
water-colors gave way to a. just appreciation. 
During the first four exhibitions the number of 
sales could almost be counted upon one’s fingers, 
but since then the sales have amounted to a very 
handsome sum, and have steadily increased year 
by year. 

The society has an active membership of fifty- 
eight artists, with about twenty associate and 
honorary members, Its financial affairs are in 
a flourishing condition, and there is every reason 
to predict for it a brilliant future. Public in- 
difference no longer stands as a bar to its suc- 
cess. It pays to paint in water-colors, and that, 
it must be allowed, is a powerful incentive even 
to the most idealistic of artists. F®r some years 
the water-color exhibitions, although held in the 
Academy building, have been independent of 
Academy management and of the exhibitions of 
oil-paintings. 

In this number of the Weekly will be found a 
double page of engravings from some of the works 
now in the water-color exhibition. These engrav- 
ings have been executed by a fac-simile process 
from careful pen drawings by skillful draughts- 
men, the artists themselves having in some in- 
stances translated their paintings into black and 
white for this purpose. The sketches are, there- 
fore, in every sense artistic, each being to the 
smallest dot and line the work of an artist’s hand, 
and not an engraver’s interpretation of his work. 
Wood-engravings would, of course, be much finer. 
Certain effects can not be well rendered by a me- 
chanical process, and drawings must be made for 
it with reference to this fact. But slight as they 
are, they possess genuine artistic qualities, and 
express the spirit of the originals more accurate- 
ly than wood-engravings would have done. The 
numbers attached to the titles are those of the 
pictures in the exhibition catalogue. 

The number of water-color paintings, pen and 
crayon drawings, etchings, etc., in the exhibition 
is 529. A large number of works were rejected 
by the hanging committee as not being up to 
the required standard. Some that were admitted 
might have been rejected without impairing the 
value of the exhibition, but the number of these 
is quite small, while many of the artists appear 
at their best, and their contributions challenge 
comparison with the finest work of English wa- 
ter-colorists. We have not space in a single ar- 
ticle to go into particulars of description and de- 
tail, and can do no more than call attention to a 
few pictures which appear to be peculiarly charac- 
teristic of the progress made by American paint- 
ers in this branch of art. Take, for instance, 
those of R. Swain Girrorp, which must be reck- 
oned among the finest specimens of pure trans- 
parent water-color painting ever exhibited by an 
American artist. Samvet Cotman seems to be 
equally skillful with transparent and with body 
color, as witness his two magnificent cathedral pic- 
tures, of one of which we give a sketch. Lovis 
C. Tirrany, A. F. Bettows, James D. SMILLIE, A. 
H. Wyant, R. M. Saurtierr, T. W. Woop, A._T. 
BricHer, Wittiam T. Ricnarps, E. W. Perry, 
Homer, MaGratu, and F. H. 
Smit are all represented by pictures that fully 
sustain their high reputation, and justify the pub- 
lic expectation. The “Sketch” (No. 20), by W. 
T. Ricarps, is interesting as an instance of strik- 
ing effects produced by the use of slight means. 
It is very rapidly sketched in tints on coarse 
paper, the fibre of which is skillfully made to 
suggest texture and detail. “Coaching in New 
England” (No. 82), by A. F. BeLtows, and a “ New 
England Road-side Scene” (No. 88), by H. W. 
Rossing, are especially noticeable for the skillful 
rendering of masses of foliage. The latter pic- 


ture gives a most charming country scene. “St. 


Michael’s Mount” (No. 92), by A. T. Bricuer, is 
full of excellent qualities, although perhaps it 
may seem a little too realistic when one recalls 
the old legend and MILton’s sonorous verse : 


*“* Where the great vision of the guarded mount 
ks toward Namancos and Bayona’s hold.” 


MaGratH exhibits several pictures that show 
great feeling for color, power of expression, and 
charming sentiment. His “ Dairy - Maid,” of 
which we give an engraving, is an exquisite genre 
picture. Other artists could be mentioned, if we 
had space, who have also very creditable work in 
the exhibition. One feature deserves mention, 
not only for its novelty, but for the really artistic 
skill displayed—the collection of porcelain plates, 
with designs painted in water-color or etched in 
smoke and burned in. A specimen is given in 
our engraving of SHAKSPEARE’s birth-place, by J. 
M. FaLconer. 

We are glad to learn that the exhibition is 
well attended, and that, notwithstanding the hard 
times, many of the pictures have been sold at the 
price fixed upon them by the artists. No one 
who takes pleasure in looking at beautiful pic- 
tures, or who desires to encourage American art, 
should fail to pay a visit to the Academy before 
this interesting and enjoyable exhibition is brought 
to a close. 


A FAIRY TOOTH. 


“Pretty little woman that, yonder, in the crim- 
son silk and myrtle leaves. No, not exactly pret- 
ty, now that I look at her again, but what my 
small nieces would call ‘cunning.’ Don’t you 
think so?” 

“‘ 7think her both pretty and cunning,” answer- 
ed Robert Douglass, “‘and have thought so ever 
since I first met her, which was exactly one year 
and three days ago, four o’clock this very after- 
noon.” 

‘“‘She’s a friend of yours, then ?” 

“T hope so. She’s my wife.” . 

For a moment George Earle was slightly dis- 
comfited ; then turning to his old comrade and 
grasping him heartily by the hand, he said, 

“ Let me congratulate you, my dear fellow. 
Having just arrived from the other end of the 
world, I haven’t had time to hear the news. I 
knew you intended matrimony—that bit of infor- 
mation floated as far as Japan—and I expected 
to meet you and your fiancée here at your cousin’s 
this evening ; but somehow it never struck me that 
you were married, nor that that young lady—”’ 

“Was the fiancée,” laughed Douglass. ‘She 
does look rather youthful, but in reality she is 
two-and-twenty ; so, you see, there’s only ten years’ 
difference in our ages, after all.” 

“ But I thought—in fact, Warren wrote me a 
little over a year ago,” said Earle, with some hes- 
itation, “that you were engaged to Constance 
Howard.” 

“ Almost, but not quite, thank Heaven! for 
she was Constance only in name, and threw me 
over for a French count, who turned out to be 
a French nobody. However, my heart withstood 
the strain and only cracked—it didn’t break ; and 
at this present moment I feel that instead of 
owing her a grudge, I owe her a good turn, which 
I shall pay with interest #f ever I get the oppor- 
tunity; for it was through her indirectly, and a 
tooth directly, that I became acquainted with 
the ‘littke woman in‘crimson silk and myrtle 
leaves.’” 

“A tooth !” 

“Yes, Sir, a tooth. But I see you'd like to 
hear all about it, and as I am good-natured toa 
fault, and don’t care about dancing, I’ll consent 
to gratify your curiosity, although after promising 
me in the days of our boyhood to be groomsman, 
you weren’t to be found when I had that position 
to offer you. Are you engaged for any of the 
dances 

“The fourth from this—a waltz,” replied his 
friend. 

“Well, meanwhile we’ll go to the smoking: 
room and have a cigar, and I'll narrate. But 
don’t expect much of a story, or you'll be disap- 
pointed, though I do think it was about the odd- 
est way of forming an acquaintance I ever heard 
of, and ten to one you'll think so too.” 

To the smoking-room they repaired, and as 
soon as the blue smoke was circling above their. 
heads, Douglass began : 

“One afternoon, just one year and three days 
ago, which, you will perceive, by remembering that 
this is St. Valentine’s Day, 1877, must have been 
the afternoon of February 11, 1876, I was hurry- 
ing along the street as fast as the snow and ice 
would let me—we’d had a heavy fall of snow the 
preceding night—toward the residence of Miss 
Constance Howard, and had arrived within a few 
doors of the house, when I saw a small, plainly 
dressed young woman cautiously descending the 
steps, and then as cautiously, with eyes bent on 
the ground, advancing in my direction. She wore 
no veil, and as she drew near to me I studied her 
face with pleasure. It was such a bright, brown, 
honest, innocent face. 

“Well, Sir, I was looking so earnestly at this 
bright, brown, innocent face, and not minding my 
steps at all, that I never saw a large lump of ice 
directly in my pathway, and tumbling over it in 
the most awkward manner, was precipitated into 
the very arms of the small woman, my tall hat— 
I’ve worn soft ones ever since—striking her full 
in the face and then bouncing off into the street. 
I regained my perpendicular in time to hear a 
half-distressed, half-sharp little voice exclaim, 
‘Oh, my tooth! and see a pair of peculiar gray 
eyes raised reproachfully to my face, as a pair of 
woolen-gloved hands went up toa pair of charm- 
ing crimson lips. Before I could utter a word 
of apology and regret she had glided, slided, or 
skated away, and I stood looking like a fool, and 
wondering whether I'd better glide, slide, or skate 
after her, when I saw something glittering on the 
ice at my feet. I stooped and picked it up—a 
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fairy tooth! ‘ You needn't look so horror-stricken, 
Earle ; it wasn’t a real one, of course. 

“Tisn’t likely I could have struck the young 
creature so violent a blow as to knock a tooth 
that had grown there out of her mouth without 
knocking her down. It was a false one, but the 
tiniest 1 had ever seen in my life, false or real. 
I looked at it a moment, put it into my pocket- 
book, took my hat from an urchin who had been 
patiently holding it, and then, the absurdity of 
the thing striking me, I laughed loud and long, 
until the passers-by must have thought I had 
suddenly come into a large fortune. After I got 
through laughing, I recalled the face of the young 
girl, and the more my fancy painted it, the more 
charming it grew, until at last I had persuaded 
myself that if not the most beautiful, it was cer- 
tainly the most charming it had ever been my 
good fortune to gaze upon; and the first ques- 
tion—not a wise one, I saw when too late—that 
I asked Constance, when she came down into the 

rlor to receive me, Was, 

‘Who is the small woman who left this house 
a short.time ago—brown as a gypsy, dark arched 
eyebrows, nose refroussé, mouth like a baby’s, 
pray eyes, with a queer look in them, and woolen 
gloves ?” 

“Pray how long did you look at her?’ said 
Constance. 

minutes,’ answered I. 

“You saw a great deal in two minutes,’ she 
retorted, with a disagreeable laugh. ‘What a 
capital traveller and sight-seer you would make! 
You could rush through a gallery of paintings, 
for instance, and carry away aS many in your 
mind’s eye as those unfortunates who, not pos- 
sessing your extraordinary talent—’ __ 

“ «Don’t chaff, that’s a good child,’ I interrupt- 
ed. ‘Who is she” 

“« She,’ answered Constance, with a curl of her 
lip, ‘is a young person, one of my aunt Fidelia’s 
favorites—by-the-bye, /’m not included among 
them,’ with a shrug of the shoulders and a gri- 
mace—‘who comes here every afternoon, Sun- 
days excepted, to teach my little sisters their 
ABC's. And I think’ (narrowing her steel-blue 
eyes and wrinkling her white forehead) ‘she took 
a great liberty when she left this house by the 
door sacred to the family and their friends, and 
a still greater when she stopped long enough in 
your way to have her photograph taken.’ 

“Of course I said no more on the subject, but 
turned to some theme more congenial to the irate 
beauty, who, by-the-way, hadn’t raised herself in 
my estimation by her, to say the least of them, 
ill-natured remarks about the poor little daily 
governess. To tell the truth, old fellow, I'd been 
suspecting for some time that my ‘lily maid,’ as 
I used to call her in the first days of my spooney- 
ism, was not entirely free from blemish, and that 
only her hair, and not her heart, was bright and 

Iden. 

“That night I dreamed an old and withered 
hag, quite in the style of the Macbeth witches, 
came to my bedside, and, with many strange im- 
precations and much shaking of a bony fist, de- 
manded—a tooth. 

“Tt is our queen’s,’ she said, ‘and woe to him 
who, having found it, refuses to restore it to its 
rightful owner.’ 

“*T don’t refuse to restore it to its rightful 
owner,’ I said, with firmness ; ‘I will give it into 
the mouth—I mean the hands—of the queen her- 
self, no other.’ 

“*Dare you defy me ®’ shrieked the hag. ‘Be- 
w-a-re!’ and growling like a young thunder-storm, 
she disappeared. 

“Well, Sir, I did nothing but think about the 
brown-faced governess and the mite of a tooth 
all next day, and the next, and at last I deter- 
mined to find out where she lived and send it 
back to her—anonymously, of course. It was 
such a ridiculous thing for a man to carry around 
with him. If it had been a handkerchief, or a 
glove, or a ribbon, or a flower—but it wasn’t. 

“ How to fihd out where she lived became the 
question, solved for me by sheer good luck that 
very evening, when I went to call on Constance. 

“Miss Howard was not at home, but Mrs. Fair- 
man (Aunt Fidelia) was, and had a message for 
me. 

“<The very thing!’ I inwardly exulted, as I 
entered the room, with outward composure and 
dignity. Yéu remember Aunt Fidelia ?” 

‘A slim, keen, blue-eyed, rather dramatic old 
lady, with ‘no nonsense about her,’ and a very 
decided way of speaking ?” 

“The same. ‘Constance has gone skating,’ 
she said. ‘Her orders are that you follow her. 
I suppose you'll obey them ?’ 

““Can’t I stop and rest a few moments ?’ 
asked I. 

“The old lady smiled. ‘I haven’t the slightest 
objection,’ she said; ‘on the contrary, I shall be 
glad to have you. I like you as well as I like 
any of them—perhaps a little better. Have you 
any news ?’ 

“My news was exhausted in five minutes, ap- 
parently not at all to the disapprobation of Aunt 
Fidelia, who, like most old ladies, delights much 
more in talking than in listening, and who in five 
minutes more (I never could tell how she got 
there, but it was through no questions of _— 
began to hold forth on the subject above al 
others I would have chosen—the nursery gov- 
erness. 

“«Such a dear little thing!’ she said, ‘and so 
kind to her widowed mother !—a poor seamstress, 
unable on account of her delicate health to sew 
half the time. I can’t imagine what she would 
do if it were not for Daisy.’ And do you know, 
old fellow,” said Douglass, breaking off in his 
narrative to take a long whiff at his cigar, and 
send a fleecy ring floating upward, “that if I had 
been asked to choose a name for her, that’s the 
very name I’d have chosen—Daisy. A bright, 
sturdy, constant, frank-faced little flower, making 
pleasant the fields and meadows and road-sides. 
Are you smiling? Beg pardon—thought you 


were; and I didn’t wonder at it. Bob Douglass 
doing the poetical is rather rum. Let’s see— 
where was I? ‘The girl is the life and light of 
the humble place she calls her home, and to the 
eyes of her mother there is no sunshine like 
Daisy’s smile,’ said Aunt Fidelia; ‘and apropos 
of that, let me tell you something odd that hap- 
pened to Miss Russel a couple of days ago—un- 
less you are sufficiently rested and wish to follow 
the skaters.’ 

assure you, my dear madam, I am suf- 
ficiently rested, and very much interested,’ I said. 
‘Pray go on.’ 

“The old lady went on. - ‘ Daisy has the love- 
liest tiny teeth in the world, but unfortunately 
last week she broke one of the front ones. 
Away goes the child to the dentist, and has 
what was left of it pulled out, and then home to 
her mother, and smiles. “Oh dear! oh dear!” 
cries the mother—who is, as I told you before, a 
weak, nervous thing—* where is your tooth? and 
where, oh! where, is your smile?” You see, the 
tooth, Mr. Douglass, had taken Daisy’s smile with 
it, and the poor girl didn’t look at all like Daisy. 
So the modest little thing, who hadn’t given a 
thought to her looks herself, seeing her mother’s 
distress, went directly back to the dentist, and 
begged him to tell her what to do. “Have a 
false one in its place,” said he; “ but it will take 
some time to get up a permanence, and you say 
you must have something immediately. The only 
thing we can do is to find a tooth and fasten it 
in with a bit of wax to s@rve as a temporary.”’ 

‘“* * Easier said than done, Mr. Douglass. It took 
a long while—a whole afternoon, in fact—to match 
Daisy’s pretty teeth; but at last it was done, and 
the dear little daughter went home in the twilight, 
and smiled again at hercontented mother. Well, 
a day or two after, going from here, some stupid 
man slips on the ice, falls violently against the 
child, his tall hat striking her straight in the 
mouth, and out flies the “temporary.” And now 
Mrs. Russel is pining for sunshine again.’ 

“*Who was the man?’ I asked. 

“*Why, what a silly question!’ said Aunt Fi 
delia, sharply. ‘How should I know? And as 
for Daisy, her near-sighted eyes didn’t rest on him 
an instant, and she couldn’t tell him from Adam. 
So, poor thing, after all her trouble, she’s lost 
the tooth. Can’t get another, because she isn’t 
able to recompense the man for the time it would 
take to find one, and is obliged to go about with 
her mouth shut. You needn’t say how dreadful 
for a woman ; I'll say it for you.’ 

“ “¢The mother is a seamstress,’ said I; ‘ per- 
help her to some work which would pay her well. 
Can you give me her address 

“*You're a good Doy,’ said the unsuspecting 
old soul; and scribbling it on one of her own 
cards, she gaveittome. ‘And now I think you'd 
better go. Good-night.’ 

“The next day after my highly satisfactory 
interview with Mrs. Fairman was St. Valentine’s 
Day, and what.I considered a happy thought 
flashed into my mind, and I instantly proceeded 
to put it into execution. I bought a pretty little 
tortoise-shell box, laid the tooth in it on a bed of 
white cotton, in company with two or three small 
gold pieces to pay for the ‘permanence;’ and 
wrapping the box in a sheet of rose-perfumed 
paper, on which I had written a verse or two— 
what a time Lhad trying to find rhymes to ‘mouth’ 
and ‘tooth’ !—I sent it by one of our errand-boys, 
with strict injunctions hot to answer any ques- 
tions, to the residence of Miss Daisy Russel. 
Judge of my astonishment when, in less than an 


the coins, was returned to me, with a note writ- 
ten in a hand which betrayed extreme agitation, 
and which read thus: 

“*Miss Russel thanks Mr. Douglass for his 
kindness, and, while retaining her own property, 
begs to return the verses and other things sent 
by mistake.’ 

“Imagine my feelings, my dear fellow. No, 
you can’t imagine them; it’s impossible. My 
cheeks, man as I am, actually burned with morti- 
fication. I came near flinging the money, or ‘ the 
other things,’ as she called it, out of the window ; 
but, on second thoughts, pocketed it instead. 

“How in the world had she found me out? 
No doubt she knew, through the Howard chil- 
dren, there was such a person, but in what man- 
ner had she discovered that the sender of the 
valentine and Robert Douglass were identical ? 
What should I do to pacify the little gypsy ? how 
prove to her that what I had done had been done 
in thoughtless kindness? I made‘ up my mind 
to call upon her. The affair could not be prop- 
erly explained by letter. Embarrassing as an in- 
terview might prove, I must face the situation 
like a gentleman. And in half an hour after the 
box was returned, I was ringing at the door of 
the house where dwelt Miss Daisy Russel. She 
opened the door herself, and peered curiously at 
me with her lovely near-sighted eyes. It was ev- 
ident she didn’t know me by sight. 

“*T would like to speak to you a moment, Miss 
Russel,’ I said. ‘I am Robert Douglass.’ 

“ Her brown cheek flamed like an autumn leaf 
with the light of the setting sun on it. She an- 
swered not a word, but led the way into a pleas- 
ant but rather circumscribed sitting-room. 

‘**T have come to beg your pardon,’ I began, 
as soon as the door closed behind us.- ‘I had no 
intention of wounding you—God forbid! I knew 
you found it hard struggling in-this cold world, 
that you had a dear mother almost dependent 
upon you’ (her face softened a shade when I 
spoke of her mother), ‘and I never dreamed—’ 

“« But the verses,” she interrupted, raising her 
eyes and darting a look of reproach at me (by- 
the-bye, did I tell you she had forgotten to send 
them with the ‘other things’), ‘and Miss How- 
ard? Oh, Mr. Dougldss, it was cruel and unmanly 
of you!’ 

ae Miss Howard and I are not on as friendly 


terms as formerly,’ I answered ; which was true, 
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as the count had made his appearance at the 
skating party. 

“* Still, Sir, I am only a poor teacher, and not 
in your circle at all, and they were too—too—’ 
And, by George! she burst into tears.” 

“Were they ‘too—too?’” asked Earle, with a 
smile. 

‘Oh, there was something about the happiness 
of the fairy tooth in being imprisoned in so love- 
ly a prison as her fairy mouth, and some.refer- 
ence to a kiss—that’s all!” 

‘“‘And quite enough,” said Earle, “ taking into 
consideration that you had never been introduced 
to the young lady.” 

“Well, Sir, when the little thing began to cry, 
I thought I should go wild. ‘Miss Russel,’ I 
cried, ‘do—do forgive me! You know that on 
St. Valentine’s Day people are privileged to a lit- 
tle more—in fact, a great deal more extravagant 
and poetical language than on other days. And, 
upon my word and honor, I respect and esteem 
you with all my heart, and have admired you ever 
since the day I first beheld you—the day I came 
near knocking you down.’ 

‘* A smile beamed through her tears as she held 
out her hand and said, ‘ That’s about thirty-six 
hours ago. But I'll detain you no longer, Mr. 
Douglass. I believe you are sincere in what you 

’ 


y. 

““* And you forgiye me ?’ I asked. 

“*T forgive you. Good-by.’ 

“*Qne moment more,’ I begged. ‘Pray tell 
me before we part how you discovered J wrote 
the valentine.’ 

“She looked at me in great surprise. ‘I have 
heard of you often from my pupils,’ she said, 
‘and one day when we were out walking they 
pointed out to me the house in which you live.’ 

‘““*'Yes, my dear Miss Russel, but they knew 
nothing about the tooth, the box, or the verses.’ 

“Still more surprised, she looked at me as she 
went to her desk and took from it the offending 
valentine, which in her anger and haste she had 
neglected to return, and handed it to me. 

“ By George! old fellow, in‘my absent-minded 
way, I'd signed my name to it. There it was, 
bold and free—little flourish’ at the end of the 
last ‘s,’ and all—‘ Yours to command, Robert 
Douglass.’ ” 

Earle burst out laughing. “Just what might 
have been expected of the boy who came to school 
one morning with a tin pie-plate under his arm 
instead of his slate.” ; 

“So I did, by George! I'd nearly forgotten 
that,”’ said Douglass, joining in the laugh. Then 
throwing away the end of his cigar as the strains 
of a waltz reached them, he added, “ There’s your 
dance.” 

“ But the end of the story ?” 

“ You’ve heard the first chapter. The second 
and last is a very short one. Perhaps, not being 
entirely bereft of brains, you may have discov- 
ered that I was half in love with Miss Russel when 
I went to offer her an apology for trying to be- 
friend her. Well, Sir, I came away wholly in love 
with her, and that in time she returned my pas- 
sion may be inferred from the fact that we were 
married three days ago, on the anniversary of the 
day I found the fairy tooth—fairy in more senses 
than one, for it certainly enchanted me, and led 
me by force of that enchantment to where happi- 
ness and— But don’t wait another moment, my 
dear fellow. Off to your waltz, and when it’s over 
I'll introduce you to Mrs. Robert Douglass.” 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Calendar. 


FEBRUARY, 1877. 
Saturday, 24.—St. Matthias. 
Sunday, 2%.—Second Sunday in Lent. 


Boston has seen, has heard Mr. Moopy, and 
accepts him with hearty good-will. The same 
crowding of the Tabernacle, the same breathless 
listening to the evangelist’s speaking and his as- 
sociate’s singing, which have been marvelous 
features in their work in other cities, have been 
repeated in the chief city of New England. Mr. 
Moopy’s practical sense and perfect self-restraint 
will attract the New England people. The Con- 

ationalist notes the fact that there is no cant 
in his preaching. The place provided for noon 
meetings has proved inadequate, and these have 
been carried to the Tabernacle. On Friday at 
noon the great building was crowded. Fridays 
are to be devoted to temperance. On Sunday, 
February 4, at 9 a.m., the sermon was to Sun- 
day-school teachers; at 3 p.m. there was a ser- 
mon to women; and in the evening a sermon to 
mev. During that day 15,000 persons attended 
the services. 


A Compulsory Education Bill is now before 
the Ohio Legislature. 


— 

The trustees of Dartmouth College have elect- 
ed Professor Samus. C. BaRTLETT to the presi- 
dency, made vacant by the resignation of Rev. 
Dr. Asa D. Smita. The new president is a 
graduate of Dartmouth. 


The most important ecclesiastical question 
likely to come before the British Parliament 
is that of burials in the parish church-yards. Mr. 
OSBORNE MORGAN promises to introduce his bill 
of last year. The Bishop of Carlisle, in a recent 
pastoral to his clergy, admits the grievance of 
the Dissenters,but denies that it originated with 
the Church. The disposition of the English 
bishops is to make some concessions. 


Professor Henry B. Situ, of the Union The- 
ological Seminary, long known as one of the 
first of American scholars in theology and phi- 
losophy, died, at his home in New York, Febru- 
ary 7. He had reached the age of sixty-two 
years. For nearly ten years his health had been 
precarious. In the year 1868 he was compelled 
to go abroad for rest; and upon his return, in 
1870, he resumed active duty in the seminary, 
but was never able after to do full work. He 
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filled successively the chairs of Church History ~ 
and Systematic Thevlogy, guiuing iu each great 
distinction. 

Professor Sm1tH was best known to the public 
as an author. For a number of years he was the 
editor of the American Presbyterian and Theologic- 
al Review, now known as the Presbyterian Quar- 
terly and Princeton Review. He made the Heview 
especially remarkable for its full notices of for- 
eign theological literature. He also translated 
several important German works, among which 
were HaGenpaca’s History of Doctrines and 
GIESELER’S Church History. e was a man of 
untiring industry, receptive mind, and, until dis- 
abled by ill health, was always planning gnd ex- 
ecuting important literary undertakings. 


A Convention of the laymen of the Church of 
the United Brethren has been recently held in | 
Ohio, in order to urge the admission of lay dele- 
gates to the General Conference and the Annual 
Conferences. The General Conference of 1873 
sanctioned lay delegation, and requested the 
bishops to prepare a working plan. Owing toa 
difference of opinion upon legal points, the bish- 
ops have failed to do this. The next General 
Conference meets this year. The Convention 
adopted a memorial asking for immediate action. 


The supporters of Christian missions will mise, 
with deep regret, the counsels and labors of the 
late Mrs. DorEMvs, who died, at an advanced 
age, in this city on January 29. She was the 
mother of Professor R. O¢pEN Doremvs, and 
was beloved not only at home, but in ali lands 
where American Protestant missionaries have 
set up their homes. For many years she had 
devoted herself to the personal comfort of mis- 
sionaries going to or returning from their fields 
of labor. As founder of the Woman's Union 
Missionary Society, she led the way in the mis- 
sions to heathen women, which have become of 
late years so important in the Christian world. 
Her charity passed over denominational lines, 
and reached all classes and conditions of man- 
kind. ‘*‘ Whatsoever things are lovely and of 

ood report,’’ she had part in them all. Her 

elicate features, bent form, and slow step sug- 
gested weakness, but one could not converse 
with her without perceiving that there dwelt 
within a royal soul, whose utinost energies were 
devoted to the kingdom of Christ. 


We Protestants are sometimes asked to try to 
see the good that there is in Romanism; and 
Protestant writers have done justice to the piety 
of PASCAL and FENELON, and have awarded their 
tribute of praise to the energy and organizing 
power of Loroia. But if we may judge from 
the Tablet, the Catholic press of this city can 
still find pleasure in applying to the leaders of 
the Reformation the foulest epithets. The New 
York Tablet of February 10 opens an editorial 
thus: To-day we shall demonstrate that Mar- 
TIN LUTHER, by the doctrines which he taught 
and the principles he propagated, sought to de- 
grade the Christians of Europe to the low level 
of those base slaves and crawling imbeciles, the 
colored races of Western Asia; that he labored 
to defraud and disfranchise, dishovor and bru- 
talize, one-half of the human race; that he was 
the worst man in_Europe.”’ 

What do intelligent lay Catholics think of this 
sort of writing ? 


A Jesuit father, the Rev. J. Bannon, in a re- 
cent lecture delivered in Dublin, acknowledged- 
that of fifteen millions of people of Irish descent 
in the United States, only six millions were Cath- 
olics. He attributed the falling away from the 
Church partly to mixed marriages and partly to 
common schools. 


The English Congregational Year- Book for 
1877 reports the total wumber of churches of the 
denomination in Great Britain and the colonies 
to be 3895; the number of ministers and mis- 
sionaries is 3205. There are 430 students prepar- 
ing for the ministry in the colleges and schools 
of Great Britain and the colonies, besides 500 
native students in the institutions in foreign 
lands sustained by the London Missionary Soci- 
ety. A recent article by the Rev. R. W. Date, 
in the London Congregationalist, indicates that 
important changes of theological opinion have 
of late years taken place in the English Congre- 
gational body. While certain great doctrines 
are firmly held, there is now no theological sys- 
tem accepted ‘‘in the sense in which Calvinism 
wae the theological system of most of the Puri- 
tans of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.”’ 
This statement does not appear to be disputed. 


On Monday, January 22, the Rev. ARTHUR 
Toorg, rector of St. James’s, Hatcham, was com- 
mitted to the Horsemonger Lane Jail. ‘No at- 
tempt was made by him to evade the service of 
the sheriff’s writ. He went to Tunbridge Wells 
for a few days, but returned to the house of a 
friend living near the jail, where he gave him- 
self up. The imprisonment is, of course, of the 
mildest kind, but it excites the eympathy of his 
friends. A curate has been placed in charge of 
the parish by the Bishop of Rochester. To avoid 
an unseemly disturbance, the curate ordered the 
church to be closed on Sunday, January 21. On 
the Saturday night preceding, policemen were 
stationed about the building. About five o'clock 
on Sunday morning a company of ladies and 
gentiemen, with the two church-wardens, came 
to the church door, demanded admittance, and 
were refused by the officers. ‘‘ Suppose we push 
you aside from the door ?”’ was the question ask- 
ed of the chief of the police. **T shall at once 
take you into custody,’ was the prompt answer. 
ao hearing this, the ritualistic company re- 

red. 

A meeting of the ‘‘ English Church Union”’ 
has been held, at which were present Archdea- 
cons DENISON and MAcDONALD, Canon CARTER, 
Drs. LITTLEDALE and West, and other members 
of note. Dr: Pussy was not present, but signi- 
fied his concurrence in the proceedings. Among 
the resolutions adopted was this: ‘‘ That any 
court which is bound to frame its decisions in 
accordance with the judgments of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, or any other 
secular court, does not possess any spiritual au- 
thority with respect to such decisions. That a 
suspension a sacris being a purely spiritual act, 
the English Church Union is prepared to gup->: 
any any priest not guilty of a moral or canon- 
cal offense who refuses to recognize a suspension 
issued by such a court.”” Money was raised at 


the meeting for the aid of Mr. TooTs. 
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THEY DO EACH OTHER HONOR. 


Mr. vr*** (the Most Ancient Fraud). “Your fame has reached beyond this cold world, and I have come to ask you to defend Me.” 
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THE DARDANELLES. the Archipelago, were b 


five miles in length. It probably derives its name | the width of the chann 
from the ancient city of Dardanus, on the eastern 
shore. Four strong castles or forts, called by the | the swift steam-ships of 


name of the strait, two on each shore, command The two ancient castles, represented on this | A similar point runs out from the European shore 
the access to Constantinople from the Mediter- | page, command the strait at a point where it is 
ranean; but in several instances ships of war | only eight hundred yards across, and where the 
have succeeded in running past their batteries | passage may be barred by chains. On both sides | It was at this point that ALEXANDER the Great 
without receiving serious injury. The two castles | the principal defenses are strong shore batteries, 


mED IV., to secure his fleet against the Venetians, | artillery. These batteries contain guns of the 


Tue strait of the Dardanelles, which joins the | who used to attack it w 
Archipelago to the Sea of Marmora, is about forty- | castles. The former are still in good repair, but | On the Asiatic side a wretched town stretches 


five miles across, renders them inefficient against | a low strip of land projects into the sea. This is | to pass the Dardanelles. 
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THE CASTLE OF EUROPE, DARDANELLES. 


uilt in 1659 by Monam- | a pile of loose bricks under the fire of modern | Hero. In 1357 Soryman crossed with his army ; 
at this point, and for the second time planted the 


ithin sight of the older | largest calibre and the most modern construction. | crescent on European soil. | 
It was always the traditional policy of the Turk- 
ish government to aHow no foreign vessel of war 
This policy was tacitly 
recognized by Europe, formally acknowledged in 
1841, and re-affirmed by the Treaty of Paris in 
opposite. Here it is thought that Xerxes built | 1856. An officer of the United States navy waa 
his famous bridge connecting the two continents. | the first to disregard it. In November, 1858, the 
commander of the United States frigate Wadash, 
crossed into Asia. Here also Leaxper swam | holding that his government, not being a party 
across the strait from Abydos to Sestos to visit | to the Treaty of Paris, was not bound by its stip- 


el, which is here nearly | away from the old castle, and to the north of it 


modern naval warfare. supposed to be the site of the ancient Abydos. 


situated on opposite shores, at the entrance from | for the castles themselves would topple over like | 
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THE CASTLE OF ASIA, DARDANELLES. : 
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uiationa, passed the Dardanelles and anchored 
his ship at Constantinople. The Turkish gov- 
ernment did not see fit to dispute his position, 
and reeeived him in a friendly) mariner. -This re- 
strictive clause of the treatv Was abrogated in 
1870, and the navigation of the strait is now free 
to all. 


SKATING IN CENTRAL PARK. 
Ox page 145 will be found a companion pic- 
ture to the one given in our, last week's issue, 
which represented a payty of boys and girls coast- 
ing down a country hill-side, Our artist this 
week shows a skating party on one of the Cen- 
tral Park lakes, as charming a spot for this ex- 
hilarating recreation as any city affords. Hun- 
dreds and thousands of people have taken advan- 
tave of the fine condition of the ice this winter, 
and the lakes have been constantly the resort of 
gay and festive parties. There is larger freedom 
on country lakes and rivers, but there’the ice is 
not so-well cared for, and a heavy fall of snow 
generally puts an end to the sport, except in 


places where the wind may sweep a clear track. 


3CRNETT's for promoting the growth 
of and beautifving the Hair; and rendering it 
‘dark and glossy. The Cocpartne holds, in a 
liquid form, a large proportion of deodvrized 
CocoaxtT Oi, prepared expressly for this pur- 
pose. No other compound ppssesses the pecul- 
jar preperties which so exactly suit the various 
conditions of the human hair.—[ Com. ] 


HOW MANY PERSONS, 
Particilarly those of sedentary habits, are con- 
stantly suffering from the effects of. Indigestion 
and Dyspepsia, which they allow to go on un- 
checked until they are prostrated bv a fatal at- 
tack of bilious or typhoid fever. To all desiring 
a speedy cure for Indigestion and Bilionsness we 
can recommend that sovereign | remedy, SCHENCK’S 
Manprake Pitis. A trial will demonstrate the 
excellent remedial qualities of this great medi- 
cine. Sold by all druggists. —{ Com. ] 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the poct says, “an 
excelent thing inmanand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal appearance as a fine set of 
me teeth, and to negiect their care is 
m unexcusable. To keep them free 
from scurf, and spotless as pearls, 
cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZQDONT. 


It is awholesome Botanical preparation, and has a re- 
treshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsire Breath, aris- 
ing trom Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 
praised by-artists of the dramatic and Ivric profession, 
who especially know the value of a reliable dentifrice. 
Sold by Drugyiasts every where. 
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| 
A beauititul Quarterly Journal, finely illustrated, and con- 
taining: an elegant coloured Slower Piate with the first 
number. Price only 25 cents for the year. The first No. 
for 1577 Just issued in German and English. 
Vick's Flower & Vegetable Garden, in 
paper so cents; with elegant cloth covers $1 oo. 
‘ick’s Catalogue— I |lustrations, only 2 cents. 
Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


A LUCRATIVE BUSINESS. 


ct? WE WANT 500 MORE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINE ACCENTS, AND 500 
MEN OF ENERCY AND ABILITY TO LEARN 
THE BUSINESS OF SELLINC SEWINC MA- 
CHINES. COMPENSATION LIBERAL, BUT 
VARYING ACCORDING TO ABILITY, CHAR- 
ACTER AND QUALIFICATIONS OF THE 
ACCENT. FOR PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


Wilson Sewing Machine Co., Chicago, 


827 & 829 Broadway, New York, or New Orleans, La. 


F. J. KALDENBERG, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
0 MEERSCHAI™ PIPES, 
Cigar-Holders, &c. 
Wholesale and: Retail. Received First 
Prize at the Centennial. 

Send for Illustrated Price-List. 


-¢. 117 Fulton st, 


ROSES MAILED FREE on 


Splendid assortment of Plants sent safely 
by express or mail, any distance. Satis- 
iaction guarantecd. “Send 3 cent stamp 
iorcatalogue. Adress, 
R. C. HANFORD & SON, 
Columbus Nursery, Ohio 


A MAIN 
OF A THOUSAND. 


Having discovered, in a manner which might be 
considered almost providential, a positive cure for 
Consumption and ail Lung Complaints, I feel it my 
duty to make it known in a practical manner by 
furnishing a sample bottle, free of charge, to all suf- 
ferers, my only hope of remuneration being that the 
medicine will perform all Iclaim for it. The ingredi- 
ents are of the choicest herbal products and perfectly 
safe; will be sent free to all. Address at once, 

Dr. 0. PHELPS BROWN, 
21 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


Meerschaum 
Pipes & Cigar Holders. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 


S5 to CI) per, day at home, Samples worth $5 


tree. Siryson & Co.,Portland,Maine. 


gether, or grow soft and worthless. No Lady or Gen- 
tleman should be without one of our Rubber Garmenta. 
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GOSSAM ER 
WATERPROOF GARMENTS 


Get.the Genuine! Beware of Worth- 
less Imitations! Ask for the Gos- 
samer Waterproof Garments, and 
Mm see for yourself that our trade- 
mark, GossaMER WaT: RPKOOF, 
MANUFACTURED bY Rvs- 
Co., Bostos,” is 
a stamped on the loup of the gar- 
inent. None are genuine without 
NSB they are so stamped. Our garments 
never under any exposure,to either 
cold or warm weather, adhere to- 


Weigh from 9 to 16 ounces, can be easily carried in the 
ocket. Send for Illustrated circular. GOSSA? 
UBBER CLOTHING CO., 289 Devonshire St., Boston. 
‘a » Strong Plants delivered Sree of eost safely 

per mail at your door. sfac- 
on teed 


ti ran i len- 
mont of 
ROSES 


5 for $1; 
13 for 22. Send for 
New Catal 

HOOPES BRO. & THOMAS, 
Cherry Hil: Nurseries, West Chester, Pa. 


Thev have no equal,are air-tight and indestructible, pre- 
serving the body for years, and protecting it from ver- 
min, reptiles, or body-snatching. Their use prevents the 
spread of Contagious Diseases at Funerals or elsewhere. 
Metallic Burial Cases and Caskets are made in all 
sizes, from the cheapest to the most expensive. 
Sold by all first-class Undertakers and Sextons. 


RAYMOND MANUFACTURING CO., N. Y. 


ROSES 


choice, all labeled, sent safely by mail. 5 for $1; 
12 for $2; 19 for $3; 26 for $4; 35 for $5. 10c. 
additional on the dollar gets a M ificent 
Premium Rose. Sce OUR NE GUIDE 
TO ROSE CULTURE, and select for yourself. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Largest Rose-Grow- 
ers in America, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


EDICINE 
RENDERED 
USELESS. 


TLVERMACHER’S ELECTRO-GALVANIC CHAIN 
¥F Belts and Bands are indorsed by the most eminent 
Physicians of Europe and America. . 

For the Self-cure of Rheumatism, 
sia, Constipation, Spinal Disease, Epi- 
lepsy, Female Complaints, Diseases of 
Men. Lost Health, Decline, Nervous and 
General Debility, Neuralgic, Gouty, or 
Sciatic Aches & Pains, and other Chronic 
Disenses of the Head, Chest, Liver, Stom- 
ach, Kidneys and Blood. 

Pulvermacher’s Belts, Bands, ete,, feceived the only 
award of merit for Electric Appliances at the great 
World’s Exhibitions, Philadelphia, Paris and Vienna, and 
may be relied on as the most valuable, sic le, safe au 
etfective curative means known to medical science. 

BF Avoid bogus Belts, Bands, &c. 

nar Pulvermacher's alone are genuine. 

Pamphlet with full particulars mailed free. Address, 


PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO. 


™2 Broadway, New Yo r 292 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. 


POLLAK & CO., 
<> Manufacturers of Meerschaum Pipes 
and Holders. Repairing, Boiling, &c. 
Wholesale Retail. 
27 John St., N. ¥. P.O. Box 5009. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Allen’s Planet Jr. Silver Medal 
Hand Seed Drills and Wheel Hees have received 
Three important Medals. Mvery Farmer 
needs a copy of our full descriptive Price 
List, and we want an Agent, or Club } P 


in every Town. 8. L. ALLEN & CO., 
So. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


N largest CATALOGUES 


published, contains 
about 250 pages, over 
600 fine engravings, two 
elegant colored plates, and 


and Flower Seeds, Bedding 
Koses, &c., and is invaluable to 
Farmer, Gardener & Florist. Address, 


D.M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Young America Press Co., 
53 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, 

the oldest bousein the country in the busines, sell the 
cheapest and best hand and 
self-inking printing presses. 
Our new eelf-:nkers are acknowle! the best ever made. 

We eel) & very good press for TWO DOLLARS, aod a 
miciatare priatiog office, with tyne, &e. for 
DOLLARS. A SPLENDID HULIDAY PRESENT. 


Rifle, $7.50. 


Breech-Loading 


HOMER FISHER, 260 Broadway, N.Y. 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS 


Buy theSELF-INKING Columbian, 
> Strongest, Cheapest, Best, wil] dothe 
work of a$250 press. 4x6,$14; 5x7, 
$27; 6x9, $37; 8x12, $60. Good Card 
Press, type, roller, ink, &c., $5. Send 
stamp for catalogue to Curtis & Mit- 
chell, Type Founders, No. 21 Brattle 
St., Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 


‘EDS 


S 
ane 


SLIDES LOW, 


out 


THEO.J.HARBACH CA PHILADELPHIA.PA 


TOV and heat increa with the Spir 
CHIMN EYS Draft. Send stamp for circular to 

HENRY COLFORD, 726 Sansom St., Phila., Pa. 


LETTER-PRESS COPIES on Letter 
paper. Epison’s Dupiicatine Inx, 50c. per Bottle. 

O OHNSON'S Ripnon per Box. 
RDER of Stationers or American Novelty Co., N.Y. 


The PERFORMING SKELETON, 
14 inches in height. It will dance in perfect 
time to any tune ; falls down, rises, walks, 
ws, &c. &c., as requ , seemingly en- 
dowed with life ; defying detection, it never 
fails to delight, astonish, and produce a 
decided sensation, Price reduced to 15 cts. 
2 for 25 cts. Mailed, post 
EUREKA TRICK AND NOVELTY CO., 39 
4 Ann 8t., New York, Box 4614, 


Rogers’ Statuary 
$10 and upward. 


‘WEIGHING THE BABy. 
A New Group, 
Price $15. 
Illustrated Catalo can 


: had on applic:kion 
mailed, by inclosing 10¢. rod 


JOHN ROGE 
1155 Broadway, 
Cor. 27th St., N. ¥. 


PRACTICAL COOKING 
DINNER 


Practical Cooking and Dinner Giving. A Treatise 
containing Practical Instructions in Cooking; in 
the Combination and Serving of Dishes; and 
in the Fashionable Modes of Entertaining at 
Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner, By Mrs. Mary 
F. Henperson, Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 


Contains every thing that even the most rigidly 
exacting of eaters could ask his cook to know: 
and which is, therefore, just the volume to be used 
by persons who have to do their own cooking. *** 
Is something more than a volume on cookery, 
important though cookery is, and ever must be. 
Not only is it a work for those who eat to live, bnt it 
has the highest claims on those who live to eat, a 
smaller but wise class, and possessed of immense in- 
fluence. There is nothing neglected, but every thing 
is done that can be required of the fullest profession- 
al and professorial skill, and well done, too—done to 
a turn. These pages fortify the intelligent mind, 
andenlighten the mind that is ignorant. — Boston 
Traveller. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


gw” Harrer & Brornaens will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to dny part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


INTING] 


Large Illustrated Catalogne for to 
2 stamps, J. OOOK & CO., Mfr’s, West Meriden, Conn, 


’ THE FAMILY WASH BLU 
BARLOW'S D. 8S. WILTBERGER, 


Proprietor, : 
INDIGO BLUE. | second St., Philadelphia, 


Imitation Gold Watches 
15. aod $25each. Chains 
€2 to $12, to mateh. Jewelry oftne same. 
Sent C.0O.D., by Express. Sendstamp fir 
Illustrated Cireular COLLINS MreTaL WatTcu 
FACTORY, 835 Broadway, NewYork. Box 


RARE AND FINE ENGRAVINGS. 
Address F. KEPPEL, 66 Beekman Street, New York. 


LOOK 3 NEW Novelties Just Out, One 
Agent only in each Town. Terme and 
Territory free. M’F’G CO., 2 Clinton Place, New York. 


P= WIRE SIGNS, with cresting finish, 
for Roots of Buildings. Wire Banner Signs, with 
Patent Metallic Frames, adapted for all business pur- 
poses. Durable, Attractive, and Economical. Send for 
circular. UPHAM & CO., 250 Canal St., N. Y. 


$ 12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 


A_NEW YEAR'S CIFT 


GIVEN 


A NEW YEAR'S CIFT 


AWAY! 


To Every Reader of This Paper! 


Consisting of the beautiful and valuable Steel Engraving, entitled 4 


“CHRIST TEMPLE!” 


In an American edition, issned by W. W. Bostwick & Co., Publishers, 177 and 179% 
West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O., and furnished to every 


READER OF THIS PAPER FREE. 


The retail price of the English edition of this Engraving is ${2.00 PER COPY. 


It illustrates one of the most remarkable incidents‘in the life time of our Savior, 
The subject is taken from Luke, Second Chapter, 46, 47, 48, 49, and 50th Verses, 


Its size is three feet long and two feet wide, and has over 


30 FIGURES REPRESENTED. 


It is the best Premium ever given away. W. W. Bostwick & Co. will 
every Reader of this paper with the valuable and appropriate Engraving of Christ 


in the Temple”’ as a New Year’s Gift. 


ply 


: Readers will therefore please cut out the following Certificate and sen 
W. W. Bostwick & Co., Publishers, 177 and 179 West ourth Street, Pecan on 


mounting the Engraving. 


for redemption, together with 25 cents to pay ior postage, wrapping, roller, and 


Cut Out this Readers’ Certificate. It is worth $5.00. 


A NEW YEAR’S CIFT 


at once, stating name in 


CERTIFICATE. 


On receipt of this Certificate, together with 25 cents to pay for 
roller, wrapping, and mounting, we will send the beauti y  Eneeviee’ 
three feet long and two feet wide, entitled 


“CHRIST IN THE TEMPLE.” 


To every Reader of this paper, by mail, postpaid. Send for En 
full, é. address, county, and State, 
orders to W. W. BOSTWICK CO., PUBLISHERS, 

177 &179 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 


L419 S.UVEA AEN Y 


. &2Readers of this paper will be allowed this New Year’s Premiun Gi a 
Orders must be accompanied with above Ceftifi 
end send with directions for mailing to cate, which be sure to cut out 


W. W. BOSTWICK & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
{77 and 179 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, O. 


y- Young America hand & self-inkers are the EST tor 
business. Send 2 TEL for Complete Catalogue to 


3 Cornhill Boston Mass. 


NEW 

ART URE. 
Mca wanted. . NO PEDDLING 
Salary $7548 Hotel and waveting expences 


B.A. O., manufacturers o PES 
and PAPER, 8, 4.6 and 8 Home St., CINCINNATI, 


© a day sure made by Agents selling 
$10 $25 Crayons, Picture 


& Chromo Cards. 125 samples, 
worth $5, sent, postpaid, for 85¢. Illustrated Catalogue 
free. J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. Estab’d 1530. 


CAMP |] Cam unge (0., 
Conn: 
FUME SHELLS, warranted sea shells. 
A charming novelty. Sample 25c. Circulars 
free. G. MW. SAVAGE, Detroit, Mich. 
Q] 500" Stove, Nursery Lamp, Night Lamp, and 


Hand Lampcombined. Sent on receipt of ae 
Agents wanted. A[TNA HEATER CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Salesmen tosell liZht Hardware todec!- 
W ANTED ers. No Pepp.itna. Salary, $1200 a year. 

Hotel and rer: 3 expenses paid. Ad- 
dress DEFIANCE M'F'G’ CO., Chicago, 


A THE LITERARY ALBUM, a weekly story paper, 3 


months, 25c. ; 6 mo. (chromo, Floral Cross, 
Sample and Chromo, 10c. Agents, a $10,000 house 
free! Mention this paper. Box 1526, Boston, Mass. 


BOOK and iB AD write for extra terms on 
BIBLE AGENTS New Illus. Bible for the 
Young (on a new plan). O. W. GRAY & SON, Phila. 


YY, . Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10,000 
testimonials received. Terme liberal. Par- 
ticulars free. J. Wortu & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


350 4 MONTH.—Agents wanted. 36 Best 
selling articles in the world. One coment 
free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mic 


¢ Mm WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 


world. Sample watch and outfit free to Agents. 
For terms, address COULTER & CO.,Chicago. 


ANTED! SALESMEN at asalary of 4% 
year to travel and sell goods to Dealers. NO 

PEDDLING. Hotel and traveling expenses paid. 

Address, MANUFACTURING Co., Cincinnati, 


Made by 17 Agents in January, '77,with 
. 9937 my 13 New Articles. Samples free. Ad- 
dress C. M. LININGTON, Chicago. 
| Fancy Cards, 16 styles, with name, 10c. ; 


paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nasean,'Renns. Co., 


Samples FREE. 
$55 $77 VickERY, Augusta, Maine 


66 a week in yourown town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 


20 BEST THING FOR AGENTS. 
$ for $2. J. Latuam & Co.,419 Wash'n St.,Boston. 


NCLOSE et'mp to Dr. Dodge, McLean's BI’k,St. Logis, 
for published in Chr. Ti: 

y) Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
cts., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. 1. 


W Aye? 
WSs f gives full descriptions, prices 
= and directions for planting { 
Sf a over 1200 varieties of Vegetable 
Abridved Priced Catalogue FREB to all Applicants 
| 
Circulars free. Specimen Beok of Type, Cuts, &c. ten cents. 
| Revolvers, 7-Shot, $3 00. English — 
ee | Double Shot-Gun, $12 00. Send for Circular. 
| 
| 
| 
ECLEC 
YOUR 
* YOUR: | 
| z 
iz 
i> 
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STATEMENT THE MUTUAL INSURANCE NEW YORK. 


Ss. WINSTON, Presiaens 


For the ‘Year ending December 31, 1876. 


ANNUITY ACCOUNT. 


ANN. 


No. | Ann. PayMEnTs. No. | 
7 | $26,098 SS 
60 | $35,827 ST 60 $35,927 
No. | AMOUNT. No. | AMOUNT. 
101,737 $337,184,914 101,737 |  $337,184,914 


Note.—The amount of terminated Polices is larger than usual. The increase was, in a great measure, caused by the purchase of unmatured Endowments, either paid up or due in Jess than five years, which were dis- 
counted at seven per cent. : 


Dr. REVENUE ACCOUNT. Or. 


om last 15,414,923 42 By paid Death and Endowment Claims $4,459,455 52 
|| “ “ Commissions (payment of Current and extinguishment of future) .............--.....+- 676,967 49 
$95,429,387 12 || $95,429,887 12 

Dr. BALANCE SHEET. Cr. 
by Death. not FOU GMC. see 610,750 00 ** United States and State Bonds, neces 12,673,569 33 
Contingent Guarantee Fund......... 654,542 59 ** Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest ... .......... 2,183,001 73 
Premiums in transit, principally for December.......... 137,195 10 
Balances due by Agents........... 18,349 TO 
—+--— 
$82,360,188 59 : $82,360,188 59 


~ Premiums deferred and in transit in the foregoing Balance Sheet have been subjected to a deduction of twenty-five per cent. by the Insurance Department, for the estimated cost of collecting the same.. See Official Report below. 


From the Surplus for Division, as appears in the Balance Sheet, a Dividend will be apportioned to each Policy which shall be in force at its anniversary in 1877. 


I have carefully examined the foregoing Statement, and find the same correct. WM. J. EASTON, Auditor. 
January 17, 1877. 
Note.—By act of the Trustees, the membership of this Company is limited to one hundred thousand insured lives. 


TRUSTEES. 


FREDERICK 8. WINSTON, LUCIUS ROBINSON, GEORGE 8S. COE, OLIVER H. PALMER, GEO. C. RICHARDSON, OLIVER HARRIMAN, 
JOHN V. L. PRUYN, W. SMITH BROWN, WM. M. VERMILYEF, HENRY E. DAVIES, | ALEX. H. RICE, THOMAS DICKSON, 
R. H. McCURDY, WILLIAM H. POPHAM, JOHN E. DEVELIN, RICHD. A. MoCURDY, W. F. BABCOCK, HENRY W. SMITH, 
WILLIAM BETTS, SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, MARTIN BATES, FRANCIS SKIDDY, R. RATCHFORD STARR, JOHN H. SHERWOOD, 
SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, HENRY A. SMYTHE, WM. A. HAINES, JAMES C. HOLDEN, FREDERICK H. COSSITT, EGISTO P. FABBRI, 
SAMUEL M. CORNELL, WILLIAM E. DODGE, SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, HERMAN C, VON POST, LEWIS MAY, GEORGE H. ANDREWS. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. : 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS, 2d Vice-President. ISAAC F. LLOYD, Secretary. G. S. WINSTON, M.D., im ical E ; 
H. C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. oO. H. PALMER, Solicitor. R. GILLETTE, M.D., 


To tre Trvatees or THE Metvar Lire Insvrance Company or New York: 

The undersigned, the Annual Committee appointed pursuant to the By-Laws of the Company, on the 20th day of December, 1876, to examine at the close of each fiscal year the accounts and assets of the Company, 

Respectfully Report, That they have carefully examined all the assets, investments, and securities of the Company, and find—That it had on the Ist day of January, 1877, stocks in the form of Bonds of the Uni*ed States, 
and of New York and other cities, amounting in par value to $12,063,550, and in market value to $12,673,569.33, and that this latter sum is imumediately convertible and available in cash. That of these securities $7,473,550 are in 
United States registered bonds, and $4,590,000 chiefly in city honds. They are all specified in the accompanying schedule; are all genuine, and, in the opinion of the Committee, are all judicious and perfectly secure investments. 

The Committee further report, That on January 1, 1877, the Company had invested in Bond and Mortgage upon real estate in fee; which was appraised at the time of each investment to be worth, at least, twice the amount 
loaned, the sum of $60,856,200.18. The Committee have examined each Bond and Mortgage, and find the same correct, as stated on the books of the Company. The Committee find that the interest on these bonds has been 
paid with great punctuality, and that the arrears of interest for the last six months are only a very smal! per centage on the amount due. 

In addition to the security of the land covered by the Mortgages, the Company holds insurance on the buildings thereon, as collateral, in solvent and responsible Fire Insurance Companies, amounting to the sum of $34,000,000, 

The Committee further report, That the Company now owns property formerly pledged to it in Bonds and Mortgages to the extent of $835,893.97, that this is the total amount of all property purchased by it since its organiz- 
ation on Foreclosures, and held by it at the close of. the last fiscal year; and the Committee believe that this property will be sold without incurring any considerable deficit. This sum bears a small ratio to the total amount 
of the Company's assets, being about one (.01015) per cent. thereof, 

In addition to this Real Estate, the Company owns, for the transaction of its business in the cities of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, valuable real estate costing the sum of $3,410,451.43. The building in New York 
pays 8 per cent. on its cost, charging a fair rent for the part occupied by the Company. That in Boston is incomplete, and that in Philadelphia bas recently been finished. 

The Committee have ascertained that the cash on hand on the Ist day of January, 1877, was $2,183,001.73. This sum, added to the securities immediately convertible into cash, makes a total of cash assets equal to 
$14,S856,571.06 immediately available. 

We have ascertained that the expenses of the Company for acquiring its business are nearly a quarter of one (.2233) per cent. upon the sum insnred; and the expense of conducting the business, which inclndes expenses of 
Sto kind, pm claims by death, is less than one quarter of one per cent. on the same (.2191), which, in all, is less than one half of one per cent. upon the sum insured (.4424), and is six and seven tenths (6.701) per cent. upon 
the income of the year. 

While the Seckeaiiane were making investigation, the Superintendent of the Insurance Department, with his Deputy, Assistants, and Experts, was alpe engaged in examining the affairs of the Company, as required by law. 
He is still at work, examining not only into the liabilities of the Company, but likewise into the mathematical principles upon which its business is con aa and its liabilities are determined. This examination will be thur- 
ough and exhaustive, and its results presented in a report which will be published in due time, and t6 which the Committee refer. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. (Signed) HENRY E. DAVIES. SAMUEL M. CORNELL. H. C. VON POST. . 
Dated January 17th, 1877. a GEO. 8. COE. WM. H. POPHAM. GEO. H. ANDREWS. 


« 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


The Report of the Examination by the Insurance Department. 
To tne Epitrors or tne Journac: — — — ALpany, Feprvary 2d, 1877. 


GENTLEM ee caused a thorough personal examination to be made of the condition and affairs of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York during the month of January, by Hon. John A. McCall, Jr., Deputy 
Superintendent, in which examination the Acting Superintendent has also personally participated, I deem it for the public interests that the result of said investigation should he published. 
I therefore enclose the same for publication. Yours, very respectfully, WILLIAM SMYTH, Acting Superintendent. 
Hon. Wiiitam Suytu, Acting Superintendent New York Insurance Department: AuBany, Feoevary 1, 1877.. 
In accordance with instructions received from you under appointment No. 365, I report the completion of the examination into the affairs of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. 
Made at a time when the annual investigation by the Trustees—as called for by the Company's charter—was in progress, the work was considerably facilitated by each department representative acting with one of the’said 
trustees, thus giving a double force, with a cheek that was invaluable as to the correctness of the labor performed. 
The valuations of the Policies in force have been made in the department under the supervision of Mr. b. H. Keefer, our Actuary, and have occupied his attention with that of the rest of our actuarial force not engaged in New York. 
The investments of the Company, with other admissible assets, make a total of $82,076,706.87. : 
That the Company has been successfully managed is every where conceded; and it is very necessary that the custodians of this sacred trust fund should be men eminently competent to guard zealously the moneys that in 
the future afford the protection guaranteed by contracts with the holders of ninety-two thousand one hundred and twenty-five policies, 
The Company does not need any other endorsement by the Department than is shown in the assets and liabilities enumerated below, exhibiting a surplus, as regards policy-holders, of $10,262,879.44. 
A schedule giving in detail the information necessary for valuations of property, verification of title, &c., of each of the seven thousand one hundred and fifty-six (7,156) mortgages, has been compiled, and with a list of un- 
collected and deferred premiums is now on file in the department. The following was the condition of the Company on December 31st, 1976: 


Real Estat ASSETS. 
4 Stocks an | Bonds Par value. Market value. 
$12,063,550 $12,673,569 33 ‘ 
2,673,569 33 
LIABILITIES. 
Unpaid losses not yet due (including resisted COC 758,250 00 
All of which is respectfully submitted JOHN A. McCALL, Jr., Deputy Superintendent. 


4 The Supewntendent in person was present during the examination of the United States securities, bonds and mortgages, and other stocks and bonds, owned by the Company, and took part in said examination. He de- 
fires to join with his Deputy in assuring the public that the system of management and accuracy of detail, as well as the checks and individual responsibilities imposed on each person who has any thing to do with the loaning 
Or investing the funds of the Company, command his most hearty approval. The President and all other officers of the Company were moet prompt and coarteous in affording every information; while so perfect is the organ- 
ization of each department that any special item required was at once furnished with all its necessary and satisfactory vouchers. This will account for the fact that a corporation of such vast magnitude and importance could 
be fully and satisfactorily examined in a few weeks, which, under ordinary circumstances, would have required as many months. WILLIAM SMYTH, Acting Superintendert. 
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THIS TERRIBLE SUSPENSE STILL CONTINUES. 


“DOWN IN THE MOUTH.” 
~Wuere there is a continual dropping down 
juto the back of the mouth, with irritation and 


. intlanunation of the nasal cavities and throat, 


with hawking, spitting, and a sense of fullness 
about the head, be not deceived or fancy it a 
imple cold, You are afflicted with that scourge 
of this climate, Catarrly, the forerunner of} Con- 
sumption. In its early stages a few bottles of 
Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy will effect an entire 
cure. When confirmed, Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery should be used in connection with 
the Remedy. These standard) medicines have 
heen before the public many years, and their use 
has been attended with the most gratifying suc- 


cess. A full diseussion of Catarrh and its ra- 
tional treatment is ediftained in “The People’s 


Common-Sense Medical Adviser,” a book of over 


pine hundred pages, illustrated with two hundred 


and cighty-two engravings, bound in cloth and gilt, 
price,postpaid,s1 60. Address,Publishing Depart- 
ment, World's Dispensary, Buffalo, N.Y. 


UNION: ADAMS 


“MANUFACTURES TO ORDER 


Fine Shirts, Collars, & Drawers 


BROADWAY. 


STEEL PENS 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


Household Dickens Complete, 


Elegant and Cheap. 8vo. 
trations by Thos. Nast, J. Barnard, E. A. Ab- 
bey, A. B. Frost, J. Mahoney, C. 8. Reinhart, and 
other eminent American and English Artists. 


A Tile of Two Cities.. Cloth, $1 00; Paper, 50 cents. 


The O}d Curiosity Shop. . Cloth, $1 25; Paper, 75 cents. 
David Coppertield...... 
Dombe y and Son...... 
Nicholas Nickleby..... 
Pickwick I: 
Martin Chuzzlewit..... 
Little Dorrit.. 
Barnaby Ri idge 
Our Mutual Friend..... . 
Chri-tmas Cloth, $1 50; Paper, $1 00. 


Great Expectations. .... 


eller, Hard Times, and 
Tie Mystery of Edwin 


Pictures) from Italy, 
Sketches by Boz, and 
American Notes...... J 


The Set Complete, 16 yols., Cloth, in neat box, $22. 


Of all the numerous editions of Dickens, this we 
think is the most desirable, whether we consider the 
beauty and clearness of its typography, the excellence 
of its pal er, its broad and liberal page, or the qu: lity 
of its illustrations. It is just whit it purports to be, 
preeminently the “ Household Edition of this 
cinating writer.—Christian Intelliae neer, N.Y. 

“We h: ive no doubt that an edition of Dickens which 
has s0 much to commend ft to public favor, in form, 
paper, type, press-work, illustratigps, and price (for it 
is rewily a marvel of cheapness), will meet with a very 
extensive sale.—. ¥. Evening Post. 


Haar & Brorners will send cither of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to ani part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price, 


With Original Illus- | 


Babbitt’ Toilet Soan 


Unrivaled for the 
¥ toiletand the bath. 
No artificial and 


and deleterious in- 
gredients. After 
years of scientific 
experiment the manufacturer of B. T. Babbitt’s Best 
Soap has perfected and now offers to the public 


The Finest Toilet Soap in the World. 
Only the purest vegetable oils used in its 
manufacture. 

For Use in the Nursery it has No Equal. 


Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family 
in Christendom. Sample box, containing 3 cakes of 
6 ozs. each, sent free to any address on receipt of 75 
cents. Address 


B. T. BABBITT, New York City. 
ge For Sale by all Dru ggists. 2 


Harper's European Guide-Books, 
PUBLISHED YEARLY IN 3 VOLS. 


PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, $7 00. 


Vol. I. Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land. 

Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 

Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 


te The Vols. Sold Separately, and either of them sent 
by mail on receipt of Three Dollars. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK, in English, 
» French, German, ahd Italian. Price, $1 50. ° 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


will during 
A GRE A’ l OFFE R: ! + these hard times 
dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
second-hand v/ first-class makers including 
WATERS’ at lower prices for cash or Install- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever befure 
offered.WATERS’ GRAND SQUARE andUP- 
RIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS are the BEST 
MADE. AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated Cat- 
alogues Mailed. A liberal discount to Teachers, 
Ministers, Churches,&c. Sheet music at half price. 
HOKACE WATERS’ & SONS,Manufctrs. and 
Dealers,40 East 14th St.,Union Square,N.Y. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
§#~ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on ‘receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Haurere's Magazine, Hauren’s and Harper's 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Wrekty, or 


| Bazan will be swpplied gratis for every Club of Five 


Scusonimens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage Sree. 


Teums For ApvERTisine In WEEKLY AND 
Harren’s Bazar. 
Weekly.—Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—each iuzertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$i 00 per Line ; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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A CORDIAL CUT. 


Terripty Sarcastic Farner. “Now I must bid you good-night, Mr. Staylate, as I have an en. 
But say, why don’t you stop and take breakfast with us some morning; you always 


cagement, 
so away an hodr or two before it is ready.” 


A Valuable Work for 


Schools and Colleges. 


THE STUDENT'S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, 


A Smaller Classical Dictionary of Biography, Mythology, and Geography. 
Abridged from the Larger Dictionary. By WILLIAM SMITH, D.C.L., LL.D. 


Price, $2 oo ;. Introduction, $1 34. 


As a book for schools it occupies an important place 


among recent pnblications. It contains an abridged | 
‘the text more intelligible. 


account of all the classical localities and personages 
which it is necessary that the tender mind of youth 
should be acquainted with, and yet an aecount suf- 
ficieutly detailed to answer the purpose of the am- 
bitious but as yet *‘ mute inglorious Miltons” who are 
cramming for the next examination.—JN., Y. Herald. 
We are both pleased and surprised at the amount 
of information contained in the several articles, while 
the greatest care to muke the work as perfect as pos- 
sible is only what we have learned to expect of this 
house. The letter-press is in closely printed double 


columns, yet in perfectly legible type. The quantities | 


of all proper names are carefully markel, to aid the 
uninitiated in their correct pronunciation, and the gen- 
itive cases given. Then, in addition, the text is pro- 


_fusely illustrated by drawings of ancient works of art, 


coins, statues, and, in short, of whatever could render 
There are about three 
hundred and twenty-five of these illustrations, which, 
of themselves, are almost invaluable to the young 
classical student.—Northern Christian Advocate, N. Y. 

Intended to serve as a classical dictionary for the 
student, and judiciously adapted to answer its purpose. 
Not only for classical students, but for thousands of 
readers whose linguistic knowledge does not extend 
beyond their own language, it is invaluable — we 
had almost said indispensable.—Christian Advocate, 

The admirable ‘‘Student’s Series” of histories has 
just been strengthened by a long-needed volume, to 
wit: an abridgement of Dr. Smith’s Classical Dic- 
tionary.—Christian Union, N. Y. 


THE STUDENT'S SERIES. WITH MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE STUDENT'S OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY, | 
from the Creation to the Return of the Jews from | 
Edited by Wa. Smitu, LL.D. 12mo, 715 | 
pages, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE STUDENT'S NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
With an Introduction, connecting the History of 
the Old and New Testaments. Edited by Wx. Suiru, 

L.D. 12mo, 780 pages, Cloth, $2 00. 


t®” A SMALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 
In Three Parts: Old Testament History; Con- 
nection of Old and New Testaments; New Testa- 
ment History to A.D. 70. Edited by Wu. SMITH, 
LL.D. 16mo, 375 pages, Cloth, $1 00, 


THE STUDENT'S ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE. 
EAST, from the Earliest Times to the Conquest 
by Alexander the Great. Including Egypt, Assyria, | 
Babylonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and Pheenicia. 
By Puivir B.A., Author of the History of 
the World.” 12mo, 649 pages, Cloth, $2 00. 


sw” A SMALLER ANCIENT HISTORY OF 
THE EAST, from the Earliest Times to the Con- 
uest by Alexander the Great. Including Egypt, 
yria, Babylonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor, 
and Phenicia. By PHitieSsirn, B.A. 16mo, 316 
pages, Cloth, $1 00 


THE STUDENT'S GREECE. A History of Greece, 
from the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. 
With Supplementary Chapters on the History of 
Literature and Art. By Wa.Ssaitn, LL.D. Re- 
vised, with an Appendix, “4 GroRGE W. Greene, 
A.M. 12mo, 73S pages, Cloth, $2 00. 


¢#” A SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE, 
from the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. 
By Ws. Satu, LL.D. 268 pages, Cloth, $1 00. 


THE STUDENT'S Cox's GREECE. A General | 
History of Greece, from the Barliest Period to the | 
Death of Alexander the Great. With a Sketch of | 
the Subsequent History to the Present Time. By | 
Grorce W. Cox, M.A. 12mo, 741 pages, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE STUDENT'S ROME. A History of Rome, from | 
the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Em- 
pire. With Chapters on the History of Literature 
and Art. By H.G. Lippett, D.D., Dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 12mo, 778 pages, Cloth, $2 00. 


s#~ A SMALLER HISTORY OF ROME, from | 
the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the 
Empire. By Wau. LL.D. With a Continn- 
ation to A.D.476, by EvGenr Lawrence, A.M. 
16mo, 395 pages, Cloth, $1 00. 


THE STUDENT'S ME RIV: ALE’S ROME. A General | | 
History of Rome, from the poe een of the City 
to the Fall of Augustnlus. B.C. 753—A.D. 476. By 
Merivare, D.D., Dean of Ely. 12mo, 702 
pages, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE STUDENT'S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. A 
Smaller Classical of Biography, Mythol- 
ogy, and Abridged from the Larger 
ILLIAM Suiru, LL.D. °12mo, 
over 400 pages, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE STUDENT'S GIBBON. The History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Ep- 
warp Gispon. Abridged. the Re- 
searches of Recent Commentators. y Ww. Sactu, 
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RAIN IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Or all cities in the world Constantinople is, per- 
haps, the worst in which to encounter a rain-storm ; 
and unhappily, here as elsewhere, on the very oc- 
casions when sunshine is specially desirable the 
mischievous powers that control such matters fre- 
quently conspire to send down their floods upon 
the earth. The day appointed by the Sultan’s 
government for the proclamation of the new Con- 
stitution for the Turkish Empire waa not favored 
with auspicious weather. This ceremony took 
place in front of the “Sublime Porte,” in Stam- 


boul, the Turkish capital, divided from Galata and 
Pera by the Golden Horn. The first meeting of 
the Europearr diplomatic Conference was held on 
the same dayat Pera. There was a crowd of peo- 
ple, whose curiosity was excited by these impor- 
tant events, passing to and fro upon the wooden 
draw-bridge between Galata and the suburb of 
Stamboul. Having arrived at the other side, the 
crowd was brought to a sudden stoppage by a 
large quantity of water, evidently caused by the 
heavy rains ‘of the night before, which entirely 
prevented those on the bridge getting to ferra 
firma without walking through it, or being tarried 


over it on men’s backs. Such, at least, was the 
awkward plight of the foot-passengers. As our 
artist passed over in a carriage, he could not re- 
sist the opportunity of sketching the scene. The 
Turkish ladies were carried over by men, loudly 
quarreling for the fares, and striving who should 
earn the most money. In the left-hand corner 
some one had thrown down a couple of planks; but 
this was not enough to enable the immense crowd 
to pass by. Some ladies picked up their petti- 
coats and bravely walked through the flood. 

The street scenes of Constantinople are per- 
haps as entertaining. to the Eastern traveller as 
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any other feature of that remarkable city. Tne- 
OPHILE GAUTIER, in recording his first impressions 
upon entering the Turkish capital, says: “* As us- 
al, the deck of the Leonidas was covered in an it:- 
stant by a polyglot crowd. It was ‘a medley of 
Turkish, Greek, Italian, Armenian, French, and 
English. I was sadly perplexed amidst this Babel, 
although. before starting I had studied Turkish 
under the best masters, when there appeared in a 
caique, like a guardian angel, the person to whom 
I was consigned and recommended, and who krew 
in his own proper person all the languages that 
ever were spoken, and secmingly some few be- 
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sides. He sent to the devil (each in his own 
tongue) all the rascals who were devouring me, 
took me into his boat, and conducted me to the 
custom-heuse, where the officials contented them- 
selves with a mere glance at my scantily stocked 
portmanteau, which a hammal,or porter, immedi- 
ately afterward tossed like a feather across his 
Herculean shoulders, 

“The hammal is of a species peculiar to Con- 
stantinople—a sort of camel with two legs and no 
hump. He lives on cucumbers and water, and 
carries the most enormous weights up the most 
perpendicular. streets, under a sun literally burn- 
ing. These men carry upon their shoulders a 
stuffed leathern cushion, on which they place their 
burdens, stooping greatly under the weight, and 
bearing the strain upon the neck like oxen, Their 
dress consists of loose linen trowsers, a coarse 
yellow jacket, and a fez, about which is wound a 
handkerchief. Their chests and hodies are gen- 
erally well developed; but, singular as it may 
appear, their .egs are often very slender. It is 
amazing to see legs which look like two flutes in 
russet leather cases sustain weights beneath which 
Hercules would bend. 

“In following the hammal, who led the way 


toward a lodging which had been secured for me | tapers to attract custom; groups of friends sup 


near the principal street of Pera, I found myself 
bewildered in a labyrinth of streets and lanes, 
narrow, crooked, mean, and infamously paved, 
full of holes and puddles, thronged with mangy 
curs, and asses loaded with bricks and mortar. 
The ‘lovely mirage which had inwrapped the city 
as seen from the sea rapidly disappeared. The 
paradisé was changed into a cloaca, the poetry 
turned into prose; and I could not but ask myself, 
sadly, how these ugly and ruinous houses could 
derive from distance and perspective aspects so 
| seducing, a coloring so soft and luminous.” 
| On ordinary occasions the streets of Constan- 
_tinople are not lighted, and at night every one is 
obliged to carry a lantern, as if he were looking 
_ for somebody (or haply emulating the search made 
by Diogenes); but at the time of the Ramadan 
nothing can be more joyously bright than these 
_ Narrow streets and these abodes of habitual dark- 
_ness, along which sparkle, from point to point, 
paper lanterns, while the shops, open throughout 
_the night, throw out long trains of light, which 
illumine the surrounding heuses. On every stall 
is nothing but lamps, candles, and tapers; the 
vendors in the open air surround themselves with 


together beneath the lamps; the smokers, seated 
before the entrance of the cafés, revive with each 
puff the glowing tip of their chibouques or nar- 
giles; and among this joyous crowd the light falls 
in vast and variegated masses, reflected in all 
colors and shades and in every possible direction. 
The Ramadan, as every one knows, is a sort of 
feast lined with’a carnival. The day is a fast, 
the night a feast; the penance is followed by a 
debauch as a legitimate compensation. From 
sunrise to sunset—of which the precise instant is 
made known by a signal gun—the Koran forbids 
the tasting of food or drink, or even the indul- 
gence of a pipe, which last is a dreadful depriva- 
tion to a people whose lips rarely quit the anvber 
mouth-piece of the chibouque or nargile. as- 
suage even the most agonizing thirst by a draught 
of water were, during the day, a grave sin; but 
from evening until morning every thing is per- 
mitted, and the devotees then recompense them- 
selves amply for their compulsory abstinence. 
As soon as the sunset gun is fired the feast be- 
gins, and the multitude eat with appetites sharp- 
ened by a fourteen hours’ fast. Some eat balls 
of rice or of hashed meat wrapped in vine leaves ; 
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‘others, the kehab rolled in a kind of pancake; 


and yet others, enormous cucumbers or carpons 
of Smyrna ; while those richer or more fastidious 
gorge themselves with more refined meats or with 
quantities of confectionery, and no small number 
restrict themselves to the large white mulber- 
ries which lie in heaps before the stalls of the 
fruiterers. 

During the Ramadan the utmost freedom of 
action prevails. The use of the lantern is not 
compulsory, as at other times, the brilliantly light- 
ed streets rendering the precaution unnecessary ; 
the giaours can remain in Istamboul until the last 
light is extinguished—an experiment not without 
danger at other times of the year. During the 
whole night the illuminated thoroughfares are 
crowded with Turks, seated on the ground or 
upon low stools, smoking with that evident zest 
earned by a day of abstinence. The streets pre- 
sent a perpetual coming and going, a bustle and 
confusion the most animated and picturesque 1m- 
aginable, for between the immovable lines of 
smokers pours an endless stream of promenaders 
of all nations, sexes, and ages. The feast lasts 
until the signal gun announces, with the first ray 
of sunlight, the return of the fast. 
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OMB the Dinaric Alps | 


traverse the interior, and attain in Mount: Orien 
the highest culminating point—an. elevation of 
6332 feet. The Velebich Mountains separating 
Dalmatia from Croatia, and which belong to the 
Julian Alps, have a height of more than 5000 
feet. The mountains of Dalmatia, for the most 
part composed of limestone, present a bleak and 
barren aspect, with many romantic chasms and 
fissures, through which dash impetuous mountain 
streams. 

The chief rivers of Dalmatia, none of which, 
however, are of any importance, are the Zer- 
magna, Kerka, Settina, and Narenta, the second 
and third of which are broken in several places 
by beautiful cascades and falls. The lakes are 
numerous, but with the exception of Lake Vrana, 
which is separated from the Adriatic by only a 
narrow tongue of land, and the waters of which 
are brackish, they are periodical, drying up in 
summer, and filling their beds in late autumn. A 
large part of the whole area of Dalmatia consists 
of moor and morass, yet in summer there is often 
a great scarcity of water. The climate is, in gen- 
eral, warmer than that of any other part of Aus- 
tria, the African sirocco being occasionally felt 
on its shores. 


Agriculture in Dalniatia is in a backward con- 
dition. Aboyt one-ninth of the land is arable, 
and produces wheat, barley, oats, maize, rye, and 
potatoes. Wine and olives are also among the 
productions. More than one-half the land is 
pasture, and wood occupies about a fifth. The 
islands are not very fertile, but supply good tim- 
ber for ship-building. Cattle-rearing, sea-faring, 
and the fisheries on the coast form the chief in- 
dustries. 

Of the whole population of Dalmatia, it is com- 


banians, 410 Jews, and the remainder consists 
of Southern Sclavonians, or the Dalmatians and 
Morlaks. The Dalmatians are a fine race of 
men, bold and brave as seamen and soldiers, and 
formerly were the main support of the military 
power of Venice. But it must be added that they 
are deceitful and rapacious, while the love of in- 
dependence is extreme. They speak the Illyrian- 
Servian or Herzegovinian dialect; but the lan- 
guage used in the government offices, especially 
in Spalatro, is the Italian. The Morlaks, who 
inhabit the interior of the mountain districts, and 
the Turkish sanjak of Hersek are also good sol- 


puted that about 30,000 are Italians, 1000 Al-| 


diers, hospitable, and faithful to their engage-' was 


ments, and ardent lovers of independence; but, 
according to report, they are addicted to robbery 
and drunkenness. 

In ancient times Dalmatia was a kingdom éf 
considerable importance. Its first defeat was in 
the time of Avaustvs, when, after many unsuc- 
cessful attempts, the Romans finally subjugated 
it. After the fall of the Western Empire, Dal- 
matia, which had formed the most southern: part 
of the province of Illyricum, was captured by the 
Goths, from whom it was taken by the Avari, 
who in their turn yielded it to the Sclavonians 
about 620. The state founded by the Sclavoni- 
ans continued until the beginning of the eleventh 
century, when King Lapistavs of Hungary incor- 
porated a part of Dalmatia with Croatia, while 
the remaining portion, under the title of duchy, 
placed itself beneath the protection of the Vene- 
tian republic. The Turks afterward made them- 
selves masters of a small portion; and by the 
peace of Campo-Formio the Venetian part of 
Dalmatia, with Venice itself, became subject to 
Austrian rule. In 1805, when Austria had ceded 
this part of Dalmatia to NaPo.ron, it was annex- 
'ed to the kingdom of Italy; five years later it 
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territory was, with the exception of the Turkish 
portion, reunited to Austria. Following the ex- 
ample of NaPoLeon, who endeavored to make use 
of its resources for the development of a navy, 
Austria has of late years done much to increase 
the commercial importance of Dalmatia. A na- 
val academy has been opened at Spalatro, several 
harbors have been deepened and otherwise im- 
proved, and ship-building has been wisely en- 
couraged. From 300 to 400 vessels are built 
every year at the various ports along the coast, 
but most of them are fishing-boats or suited only 
to the coast trade. 

The turbulent character of the Dalmatians 
makes them troublesome subjects to govern. 
They are quick to resist any infringement of their 
liberties. In October, 1869, a serious rising took 
place in the district of Cattaro, the rural inhabit- 
ants of which flew to arms, in consequence of an 
attempt to execute the military law under harsh 
conditions ; and for several weeks they held the 
Austrian army in check. Their success was, 
however, only temporary. They met with a se 
vere defeat at the battle of Lisie, and were com- 
pelled to surrender and submit to all the condi- 


joined to Illyria. Finally, in 1814, this vexed | tions imposed upon them by Austria 
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